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BETWEEN ISSUES 





MUCH HAS BEEN written on reporting from the USSR, 
but little attention has been paid to reporting on the Red 
Chinese. Some of the inherent difficulties in doing so are 
explored below by veteran Far East correspondent Robert 
Elegant (see p. 8 for his article) in his own words: 

Covering Communist China—from either side of the Bam- 
boo Curtain—is certainly one of the more frustrating tasks 
given to the foreign correspondent. 

He can take only perverse consolation from his knowledge 
that his craft is dying everywhere under the pressure of the 
economics of publishing, the greater entertainment value of 
television and radio, the dramatic and, incidentally, penny- 
saving dash by jet airliner when the news momentarily ex- 
plodes, and the increasing centralization of foreign news 
coverage in Washington, London and Paris, where desk- 
bound diplomats, who theoretically know all the facts, dole 
out the facts that suit their purposes. 

Aside from the unique frustration engendered by the 
Chinese Communist regime’s refusal to admit more than 
a handful of correspondents and its restraints on those who 
are admitted, journalists here suffer in heightened form from 
the paradox that the most favored news from abroad is not 
the unusual but the familiar. Because it is unnecessary to 
burden the copy with a great weight of explanation, editors 
prefer to give more space to a minor cabinet crisis in London 
than to an effort to reshape the lives and souls of 150 million 
Chinese urbanites by organizing them into communes. 

The curious attitude that news is what people already 
know has seldom operated with greater effect than in the 
reports on the present quarrel between the Chinese Com- 


munists and their Russian “Big Brother.” Even at its best, 
as exemplified by the lucid efforts of the London Economist, 
analysis of the roots of the argument has been overwhelm. 
ingly directed to the Russian—or more familiar—side, while 
the Chinese side—undoubtedly obscure—has been largely 
ignored. Few specialists on the Soviet Union have hesitated 
to extend their expertise to China—or have had their claims 
questioned. But men who have devoted years to study of 
China carry no more weight on China than do tipsters in 
East Berlin, Vienna or London, whose chief claim to author. 
ity appears to be the fact that they are not inside Red China 
either. 

Even physical presence in Peking confers little authority, 
as Bernard Ullman, stationed in Peking for Agence France 
Presse, discovered to his anguish. The world press largely 
ignored his eyewitness reports of major differences between 
the Chinese hosts and visiting delegations to the conference 
of the World Federation of Trade Unions in June. Two 
months later a story to the same effect, written from the 
revelations of an unnamed minor official to a wire-service 
reporter in Stockholm, was splashed across the front pages. 

The tendency to disregard reporting on China. it seems 
to me, is of greater importance than the bruised egoes of a 
handful of reporters when the issue is as vital as the Sino- 
Soviet dispute. It is particularly unfortunate because the 
dispute has its roots in the basic political character of the 
Chinese, and because Peking has presented its views in 
hundreds of thousands of words of turgid prose, views which 
have generally been ignored except for their most sensational 
elements. 
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The Election-Two Articles 





The Religious Issue 


T IS RATHER late, and_ possibly 
iow, to comment on_ the 
religious issue in the recent Ameri- 
can Presidential campaign, but some 
observations had best be made when 
they are not subject to the suspicion 
of partisan bias. One observation, 
interesting with reference not to a 
particular campaign but to American 
history, concerns the degree of anti- 
Catholic 


matched in any other nation, and 


bias in our nation, un- 
reaching the level of paranoia. Ger- 
many both before and after Hitler, 
under the late Chancellor Heinrich 
Briining and the present Chancellor 
Konrad Adenauer, entrusted the 
kadership of the democratic forces 
to a Catholic without any fears of 
becoming a dupe to the Pope. 
Canada, with a much more serious 
problem than 


Catholic minority is localized in 


ours because the 


Quebec and is identical with a 
French-speaking ethnic minority, 


Catholic 

Ministers of its Liberal party. 
We are afraid of Catholicism be- 

cause we do not understand the effect 


usually has had Prime 


if historical forces upon a seemingly 
monolithic church. The Catholic 
church has not been able, unaided. 
0 extricate itself from a traditional 
order. That is why our anti-Catholics 
always choose Spain as their horrible 
ample. But Catholicism, once ex- 
tticated from a traditional ethos, re- 
lates itself to the realities of an in- 
dustria| civilization rather better than 
Protestantism. Rhineland Catholicism 
ind the Liberal party of Quebec are 


December 12, 1960 


By Reinhold Niebuhr 


shining examples. The reason for this 
superiority lies in the Catholic ap- 
preciation of the social substance of 
human existence compared with the 
frequently excessive individualism of 
Protestantism. 

The sense of the collective prob- 
lems of human togetherness is ex- 
pressed in “natural law” theories, 
which make justice the norm of social 
relations. Protestantism, on the other 
hand, has an ethic, 
in which “love” is the ostensible ulti- 


individualistic 


mate norm, though sacrificial love is 
irrelevant to the problems of group 
relations, whether of trade unions and 
management, races or nations. In 
these problems the question is how 
much justice can be achieved by care- 
fully arbitrating conflicting rights 
and interests, and not whether we 
can persuade one group to sacrifice 
itself to the other. The actual Protes- 
tant norm is of course self-reliance 
and individual initiative, which fur- 
nished the bridge between the _in- 
classical economics 
Republicanism 


dividualism of 
and old-fashioned 
and Protestantism. This compound 
reigned in America until the turn 
of the century, until various forms 


: gospel” 


of the so called “social 

rescued Protestantism from the em- 

brace of economic conservatism. 
But even the 


Protestantism did not prevent a con- 


new impetus in 
tinued affinity between the Protestant 
faith and the individualistic farmers 
and businessmen, who have been in 
perpetual political alliance in the 
party post-Civil 


Republican since 


War days. Homesteads for the farm- 
ers and land grants for the railroads 
were the vivid symbols of this Re- 
publican alliance. But more subtly 
both the farmers and the businessmen 
are interested in a measure of social 
security against the mounting hazards 
of the great industrial machine. 

The affinity between Catholicism 
and the urban masses was laid in a 
basic philosophy but was accentuated 
in America since the immigrants who 
manned modern industry were mostly 
Catholics or, in the needle trades, 
Jews. The political alliance between 
Jews and Catholics in our urban 
centers springs from this common 
social experience. It is not qualified 
as a political alliance by the fact 
that Jews have more religious affini- 
ties with Protestants than with 
Catholics. 

As a religious minority the Jews 
fear a tight dogmatic religious sys- 
tem. Even the most religious Jews 
that they 
were emancipated into a liberal so- 


understand instinctively 
ciety not by a religious movement 
but by secular enlightenment. But the 
Jews are politically very sophisti- 
cated, and this latter fact has not 
prevented their political alliance with 
Catholic liberals. For me the his- 
toric symbol of this alliance, at least 
in New York Democratic politics, 
was the fact that the distinguished 
Jewish social worker, Belle Mosko- 
witz, was one of Al Smith’s chief 
lieutenants and was frequently re- 
ferred to by him as his “conscience.” 

When all these facts are con- 








sidered, the past campaign with a 
Catholic candidate on the Demo- 
cratic ticket will seem right and 
proper. Nor will it seem strange that 
Kennedy beguiled the Democratic 
urban masses back to the fold, and 
not altogether by a common religious 
loyalty. The campaign returns re- 
minded one of the old, and perhaps 
the perennial, pattern of American 
politics. The question was always 
whether New York, Philadelphia, De- 
troit, St. Louis and Los Angeles 
would pile up enough votes to over- 
come the margins of Republican and 
amassed either 


Protestant farmers 


“up-state” or “down-state.” There 
were, of course, the Republican sub- 
urbs, the continuing reminder of the 
agrarian-business alliance in the 
Republican party. 

A further reminder that this voting 
pattern was not primarily religiously 
but economically or socially moti- 
vated is the fact that wealthy Catholic 
businessmen, like those who attended 
the Al Smith dinner during the last 
campaign, leaned to the Repubiican 
party and gave their cheers to 
Richard Nixon. Of course there were 
more obvious religious reasons for 
the vote on both sides. The Protestant 
Catholic 


fortunately not predominant in the 


fear of a candidate was 
established Protestant denominations 
and was confined to the Baptists, the 
fundamentalists and the fringe sects 
who abound in the “Bible belt.” The 
Baptists have a sense of historic mis- 
sion about the separation of church 
and state which no reassurance by 
John Kennedy could allay. On the 
other hand, prominent Lutheran 
theologians used “Reformation Day.” 
a traditional] Lutheran religious ob- 
servance. to warn against anti- 
Catholic prejudice in politics, while 
the sects, who probably had never 
heard of Reformation Day. used it 
for political purposes. On the Catho- 
lic side, many faithful voted against 
Kennedy because he was not a “good 
Catholic.” which probably meant that 
he did not believe in tax support for 
parochial schools; the most liberal 


Catholic clergy, as distinguished from 


Catholic laymen, will not accept this 
degree of separation. My suspicion is 
that Francis Cardinal Spellman and 
Dr. Daniel A. Poling voted for the 
same Presidential candidate for dif- 
ferent reasons. 

A non-Catholic 
Catholic candidate can say afterward 
what one does not say in the cam- 
paign: that there is a great difference 
between lay and clerical attitudes, not 


supporter of a 


on social issues but on issues of 
church and state. But since, in theory, 
the hierarchy alone has the power to 
define the issues, even the most liberal 
candidate must try to emphasize what 


what is dif- 


is common and _ not 





% 


MUNOZ: ANATHEMA TO CHURCH 


ferent between the two. | know of no 
candidate who has said what is a 
fact: that Catholic laymen, both here 
and in other countries, are not de- 
voted to, or in agreement with, even 
the most hallowed traditions which 
give the priest the authority to define 
moral issues, particularly on the 
question of church and state. I do 
not criticize them for this abstention. 
How else could they deal with the 
hazard of misunderstanding the re- 
lation of a universal church to a 
particular culture and nation? 

In theory only the Pope defines 
the ultimate standards for the whole 
church. But the fact is that 
a thing as “lay Catholicism” is a 


such 





creative and slightly heretica! polit. 
cal force in the whole Western demo. 
cratic culture. Because of this dif. 
clerical 
opinion—not on social issues, 


ference between lay and 
where 
the one informs the other. but on 
church-state issues—I doubt whether 
many priests voted for Kennedy, 
though I have no evidence for this 
conviction, except in regard to one 
Catholic seminary where only the 
Jewish cook voted the Democratic 
ticket. 

An incident at the close of the 
campaign may betray this clerical 
animus. The hierarchy of the Puerto 
Rican Catholic church advised the 
faithful to vote against the popular 
Governor Munoz Marin and in fact 
threatened them with discipline if 
they did not. The Governor, despite 
his impressive record, was anathema 
to the church because he believed in 
birth control. Democrats feared that 
this was just the kind of incident 
which would scare the American 
voters and were inclined to dismiss 
the incident as coming out of a 
Spanish-Catholic situation, hoping 
that the American public would not 
be fooled. At that, the incident maj 
have been responsible for a_ belated 
swing to Nixon recorded by all the 
pollsters. 

But the point of the story is in the 
ethnic and national origins of the 
hierarchs. Only one was Spanish. 
Two, including the Archbishop, were 
Americans from the New York 
Diocese. Either they had a tremen- 
dous interest in the American elec- 
tion or they were prompted by an 
American friend in the hierarchy to 
take their action. They could no! 
possibly have hoped to influence the 
That was 
proved by the election returns in 


Puerto Rican election. 
Puerto Rico: In a commonwealth 9% 
per cent Catholic, the Governor was 
elected by an overwhelming majority. 
Perhaps that 
nefarious campaign saying in New 
York to the effect that the Democratic 
party of New York was an alliance 
between the intellectuals and_ the 
Puerto Ricans. 


gives point to 3 
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RUSSIA 


The American elections are seen through Marxist bifocals 


and in terms of the needs of current Soviet policy 


REPORTS THE VOTE 


NYONE WHO obtained his infor- 
Bo occ on the recent U.S. politi- 
cal campaign and election through 
the Soviet press was the recipient 
of some very interesting tidbits. For 
example, the reader of Pravda 
learned that the New (sic!) York, 
Pennsylvania, Gazette and Daily is 
one of America’s most important 
newspapers, and that Norman Vin- 
cent Peale is “a well-known American 
Catholic minister.” He was also in- 
formed that Kennedy popped a “big 
surprise” on the Republicans the last 
two weeks of the campaign (which 
fell like “shrapnel” among them) 
when he announced that he was a 
of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. And he was also apprised 
that the farmers of America were 
very instrumental in the defeat 
of the Nixon-Lodge ticket, voting 
against them 


“direct follower” 


‘ 


‘in the overwhelming 
number of farm regions.” 

It comes as no major disclosure 
of Sovietology that the American 
elections are seen in Moscow through 
the bifocals of Marxism-Leninism 
and the tactical requirements of cur- 
rent Soviet policy. American political 
parties are viewed as_ increasingly 
controlled by the rapacious forces of 
monopoly capitalism and their hire- 
lings. The big decisions are made not 
by the people or their delegates, but 
by the boys in “the smoke-filled 
rooms. ” ‘ 


ee 





Dan N. Jacoss, a specialist in So- 
viel affairs, is an assistant professor 
of government at Miami University. 
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By Dan N. Jacobs 


The American voters were con- 
vinced, according to Pravda and 
Izvestia, that in 1960 there was one 
issue that held precedence over all 
others, namely: Peace. No other issue 
could compare to it in importance. 
One had to look hard in the Soviet 
press to find any reference at all to 
John Kennedy’s Catholicism. And a 
discussion of the implications in- 
volved in the fact that the United 
States was considering the election 
of, and did indeed elect, a member 
of a minority group as its chief 
executive was completely lacking. 

Having decided early in the cam- 
paign that peace was the principal 
issue of the Presidential contest, the 
Kremlin surveyed the American po- 
litical scene attempting to determine 
which of the many candidates for the 
nominations had the most “realistic” 
view of the 
and was most opposed to further ad- 
ventures by the Pentagon. Its gaze 
lighted on Adlai Stevenson; and he, 
undoubtedly, during the first six 
months of 1960, was Moscow’s candi- 
date for the Presidency. When Gov- 
ernor Stevenson was rejected by the 
Democratic July, 
zvestia attributed this to the un- 
willingness of the party “bosses” to 
accept a “new course” in internation- 
al affairs. 

Instead of Stevenson, the Demo- 
cratic leadership selected John F. 
Kennedy, “the son of a multi-mil- 
lionaire.” According to the Moscow 
press, Kennedy received the Demo- 
cratic accolade because of his father’s 


international situation 


convention in 


great capital, because of the spoils 
he promised those who would sup- 
port him and because of his un- 
principled demagoguery in opposing 
the Eisenhower-Nixon policies with- 
out stating how he would alter them 
if elected. Kennedy’s Republican op- 
ponent was Richard M. Nixon, pro- 
tege of Eisenhower and proponent 
and designer of the militaristic and 
adventurous scheming that charac- 
terized the past eight years. As 
Pravda’s correspondent heard it, 
“Nixon sang the same old tunes.” 

For months after the Democratic 
and Republican conventions, Pravda 
and /zvestia maintained the line 
that there was little to choose between 
Nixon and Kennedy, and that was 
the reason Americans were having 
such a difficult time in deciding for 
whom to vote. In  Khrushchev’s 
phrases, Nixon and Kennedy were 
like “two boots of a pair,” “two peas 
in a pod.” The candidates of both 
parties represented Wall Street “as 
never before.” Both parties had the 
same programs dictated by large- 
scale capital. This was an election, 
said Pravda, “without a choice,” and 
consequently the campaign was de- 
void of “content.” It is true that 
Kennedy attempted to make an issue 
of America’s waning prestige—and 
he was quite correct when he stated 
that the position of the United States 
in the world had suffered, noted the 
Soviet press. However, insisted /zves- 
tia, he raised the matter solely as a 
vote-getting device, since his only 
solution to the problem was the ex- 








penditure of huge sums to augment 
America’s armed might. 
When election day 
voters showed their dislike of both 
candidates, by, “as the Americans 
say—voting their legs,” i.e., remain- 
ing at home. But those who—despite 
the indistinguishableness of the two 


came, many 


candidates—did go to the polls on 
November 8 administered an over- 
whelming rebuff to the policies of the 
Eisenhower (The 
closeness of the vote has thus far 


Administration. 


been largely passed over in the Soviet 
accounts of the election, although the 
figures themselves have been given.) 
The American people turned Nixon 
down. The Republican party, wrote 
Pravda’s “Observer,” had sought a 
vote of confidence, but instead “the 
American people voted against the 
entire political course of Eisenhower- 
Nixon, against all their acts, which 
led to the worsening of the interna- 
tional situation.” The American 
people voted against the U-2 and 
against the adventures in which the 
Eisenhower Administration had en- 
gaged and in which the Nixon Ad- 
ministration would engage if elected. 
Millions of working men and women, 
claimed Soviet newspapers, cried, 
“We've had enough! We want a 
change.” 

Kennedy was elected to the Presi- 
dency, as Moscow saw it, not be- 
cause he gave clear answers for our 
times. but simply out of protest 
against the direction in which Wash- 
ington had been pulling the United 
States. The American people have a 
deep-seated desire for peace; but the 
flouted 
this yearning and it was therefore 


Eisenhower Administration 
ousted from office. Let Kennedy be- 
ware. 

Immediately after the election the 
Moscow press indicated that little 
good, from its point of view. was 
to be expected from the new Presi- 
dent. But then one of the really big 
stories of the election broke: Khrush- 
chev’s message of congratulations to 
the victorious Democratic candidate. 
(The statement, plus the stir it sup- 
abroad, became 


posedly created 








LIPPMANN: CAPITALIST PUNDIT 


front-page news in all Soviet news- 
papers.) In the communication 
Khrushchev voiced the hope that re- 
lations between the U.S. and the 
USSR would return to the more fav- 
orable situation of Franklin Roose- 
velt’s time. Immediately, /zvestia 
picked up the line. Page one, column 
one headline: “America Demands: 
Return to Roosevelt!” Correspond- 
ents N. Karev and N. Polyanov tele- 
phoned from New York that the man 
in the street there considered Ken- 
nedy to be the new FDR. Whereas 


Nixon was a “second Hoover,” Ken- 
nedy awakened the image of Roose- 
velt. However, /zvestia also noted 
that while Kennedy did come from 
the same political party as Roose- 
velt, so did the hated Harry Truman. 
The Kremlin seemed somewhat more 
optimistic concerning Kennedy by 
the end of the first week after the 
election, but it maintained reserva- 
tions. 

wrote M. 
Sturua in /zvestia, but already re- 


Things can change, 
actionary circles in the United States 
are working to forestall any shift. 
How? By arguing that Kennedy re- 
ceived no mandate from the elec- 


torate to embark upon a “new 
course.” (In making his point, 


Sturua conceded that Kennedy did 
not receive “a significant majority 
of the votes.”) But all elections in 


the United States, Jzvestia’s « ditoyj. 
alist contended, revolve around the 
issue of change and the fat that 
Nixon was defeated clearly i:.dicates 
that the American people want a 
change. 

In retrospect, the Soviet press con- 
cluded that the “experience” argu- 
ment did Nixon no good, because 
his experience was in the cold war 
and Americans want peace, not war, 
Under the circumstances there was 
nothing Nixon could have done to 
have improved his chances. The real 
question is why Kennedy didn’t win 
with a huge majority, and the an. 
swer is that Kennedy failed to pro. 
vide “the 


which corresponded to the interests 


peace-loving — program, 
and longings of the American peo- 
ple.” If Kennedy had offered a policy 
proposing to allow West Berlin to 
become an open city and to turn 
Quemoy and Matsu over to the Chi- 
nese Communists, then he would 
have won in a walk—so_ implies 
Moscow. 

Both Pravda had 
their own correspondents in New 
York during the election, the former 
represented by Karev and Polyanoy 
and the latter by E. Litoshko and 
B. Strel’nikov. But the Government 
and Party newspapers did not rely 


Izvestia and 


upon native talent alone. From time 
to time the probably unpaid-for col- 
umns of such capitalist pundits as 
Walter Lippmann and Art Buchwald 
were used as well. Under the chief 
editorship of A. Adzhubei, Premier 
Khrushchev’s son-in-law, /zvestia has 
been attempting to popularize its 
format and style, and in Karev and 
Polyanov it has come up with two 
reporters who can tell some pat 
ticularly beguiling tales of American 
politics, 

of the 


American 1960 campaign and elec- 


Soviet press coverage 
tion was one of the most fascinating 
grandmothers’ tales I have come 
across in a long time, Is this an ex- 
ample of the information and think- 
ing the Kremlin uses in making its 
intelligence estimates of the United 
States? 
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THE HOME FRONT 






BOHN 


N THE 60 years of the present 
ssn America has become more 
truly American. When, back in the 
19th century, Abe Cahan escaped 
from the Vilna ghetto and landed 
in the midst of the dirty and poverty- 
stricken East Side of New York with 
two dollars in his pocket, what he 
saw, heard and smelled was hardly 
calculated to give him a good im- 
pression of the land of the free and 
the home of the brave. Wages were 
low, unemployment was rampant, and 
there were neither effective trade 
unions nor laws to protect the work- 
ers. In this unpromising world that 
lively Jewish idealist went to work 
to help create the better, truer, hap- 
pier and more democratic America 
of 1960. 

My picture of Abe Cahan, as he 
was in his early years, has come to 
me through Charles Edward Russell’s 
recollections. When Russell caught up 
with him, Cahan was already a suc- 
cessful American newspaperman with 
a position on The Commercial Ad- 
vertiser, His place as a novelist was 
already assured and William Dean 
Howells had called him “the new 
star of realism in American litera- 
ture.” He was already on the road 
to success. It was taken for granted 
that he would pull out of that 
malodorous East Side and plan for 
an assured success as an American 
man of letters. 

But those who pictured such a 
career for him little knew the inner 
teaches of his heart. His deepest in- 
terest was centered in the hundreds 
of thousands of new Americans who 
had come, as he had, from the ghettos 
of Eastern Europe. They must be or- 
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By William E. Bohn 


Abe Cahan and 
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ganized, educated and given a chance 
for a decent life. Any less courageous 
man would have quailed before such 
a task, which required all sorts of 
exhausting activity morning, noon 
and night through the decades up to 
the very end of his 91 years in 1951. 

When Cahan and his faithful 
friends called a meeting in 1897 for 
the purpose of starting a Yiddish- 
language radical paper, it was not to 
make money, to secure fame or to 
succeed in politics. They thought of 
this paper solely as a means of edu- 
cating hundreds of thousands of 
people, of unifying them, of giving 
them a chance to make new lives. To 
them, immigrants were not objects 
of charity, as they were to settlement 
workers; they were, rather, fellow 
human beings with a right to op- 
portunities in the world. That meant 
organization. Eventually, it meant 
socialism; and understanding  so- 
cialism required education, which, 
in turn, required the right kind of 
paper to disseminate news and ideas. 

Cahan published stories and es- 
says which the people loved. In the 
course of time, to every one’s sur- 
prise, the paper began to make 
money. Since it belonged to a public 
association and had a rule against 
taking profits, it was able to assist 
all sorts of good causes. While other 
radical papers wore their subscribers 
down with pleas for help, The For- 
ward was giving help. 

Following Abe Cahan’s lead, The 
Jewish Daily Forward has from the 
start carried on two great strug- 
gles. The first has been in favor 
of straightforward American trade 
unionism of the Samuel Gompers 


type. During the great struggles 
which accompanied the creation of 
the present powerful clothing workers 
unions, Abe Cahan and his friends 
were in the thick of the fight. This 
meant struggling against employers 
—and sometimes against the police— 
for the right to organize. And all 
the time the Communists would be 
fighting from the rear. Only by 
exercising the greatest vigilance and 
energy were the clothing workers and 
their friends able to develop genu- 
inely American, democratically run 
union organizations to protect their 
interests. ; 

But Abe Cahan’s greatest fight was 
his second, his fight against Commu- 
nism. Hardly anyone in this country 
understood Communist theory and 
action better than he did. Cahan and 
the men who worked with him be- 
lieved in a socialism anchored tightly 
to American democracy. Within the 
American Socialist party there was 
a never-ending struggle against es- 
sentially Communist ideas and meth- 
ods because there were always so- 
called Socialists who devoutly be- 
lieved in dictatorship and world con- 
quest by force. After the establish- 
ment of the Bolshevik regime, the 
theories upon which it was ostensibly 
based inevitably acquired great popu- 
larity and respect in this country. In 
the trade unions, in political organi- 
zations, in the courts, everywhere 
men met and talked and chose sides, 
the great battle went on. In the end, 
in 1936-38, this struggle led to the 
destruction of the Socialist party. 
Many of its members, including the 
Forward group, became Roosevelt 
New Dealers. 

Abe Cahan, this stoutly American 
Socialist, as his blow for 
Americanism, led his people to a 
democratic way of making social 


great 


progress. No dictatorship. No Marx- 
ism. No abstract and complicated 
theory. Just steady progress propelled 
by the popular will. One practical im- 
provement after another. That was 
Abe Cahan’s ideal. And how un- 
ceasingly, how relentlessly, he worked 
and fought for it! Here was a man. 








The Chinese are the fundamentalists of international Communism, and are motivated 


by a mystical nationalism far more intense than any other great nation's 


HE VIEW FROM PEKING 


By Robert S. Elegant 


Hone Kone 
A; SEEN FROM Peking—or the surrogate of Hong 
Kong—the ideological dispute between China and 
Russia is a fundamental conflict. It may perhaps be 
"glossed over for a time, as the recent Sino-Soviet meeting 
in Moscow indicated, but it will not end until one side or 
the other surrenders. That conclusion rests upon two facts 
blatantly apparent from any consistent reading of recent 
Chinese statements against the background of Chinese 
history. 

In the first place, the position of the Soviet Union— 
its actual policies and its theoretical attitudes toward both 
the non-Communist world and Communist China—frus- 
trate Peking’s most ardent desires and mock the fervent 
convictions of the Chinese hierarchy. Secondly, in re- 
sponse to Soviet attitudes which appear sacrilegious to 
them, the Chinese Communists have flatly asserted that 
they, and not the Russians, are the legitimate heirs of 
the orthodox Marxist-Leninist tradition and have ex- 
horted all Communist parties to follow their lead—and 
ignore the Russians’. 

Peking’s assertion of ideological pre-eminence has not 
been limited to those questions which have received the 
widest external publicity: war and peace; peaceful co- 
existence; armed revolution in the underdeveloped na- 





Presently the Southeast Asian correspondent and chief 
of bureau for Newsweek magazine, Robert S, Elegant 
has also been a Far Eastern correspondent for the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System, International News Service 
and the North American Newspaper Alliance. Educated 
at the University of Pennsylvania and Columbia, where 
he specialized in Chinese and Japanese, as well as jour- 
nalism, Elegant took three degrees: BA and MA at 
the first, and MS at the second. He has also written 
two well-known books: China’s Red Masters (1951); 
The Dragon’s Seed: Peking and the Overseas Chinese 
(1959). Elegant points out that there is a dangerous 
lack of attention paid to the Chinese side of the Sino- 
Soviet conflict and in this article hopes “to redress that 
balance a few grams by describing the Chinese position,” 
and te call Western attention to Red China’s own words 
and behavior in assessing the intent of “the New China.” 





tions of the world. Going beyond tactical theories. the 
Chinese have actually presumed to offer their own version 
of holy doctrine itself. Peking declares that “transition 
to Communism” can occur without the material abun- 
dance the Russians insist is the absolute sine qua non, 

This question is not an abstraction; the “people’s 
communes’ —created in 1958 and, since that time, con- 
sistently hailed as the regime’s greatest accomplishment 
—seek to ensure that China will attain true Communism 
either simultaneously with—or even before—the Soviet 
Union, which has been toiling toward that goal for more 
than 40 years. In 1958, theoretical comments on the 
communes promised that “people who are in_ their 
seventies and eighties, even those in their nineties. will 
live to see the attainment of Communism.” Since 1958, 
the Chinese have implied strongly that they are either on 
the verge of, or actually entering upon, transition to 
Communism. The Chinese contentiously seek to convince 
the Communist parties of all backward nations that their 
easy shortcut to paradise is the only proper road. The 
Chinese openly challenge Moscow’s ideological rectitude, 
braving the grave risk of splitting the Communist world 
into contending factions. 

What has provoked the Chinese to follow this poten- 
tially suicidal course? It appears that the Russians, un- 
derstanding their Chinese brethren imperfectly, have been 
unable to refrain from policies and pronouncements 
which have grated upon the Chinese amour propre, 
imperiling the image of themselves which is the very basis 
of the Peking hierarchy’s self-esteem. Only a month 
ago, in an article which bore the earmarks of Mao 
Tse-tung’s own authorship, the Chinese protested amid 
an aura of incipient paranoia that China was “bullied 
and oppressed” by an unnamed agency which could only 
have been the Soviet Union. The same article delivered 
a sharp homily on the proper mode of behavior for @ 
good Communist, a homily which could have been ad- 
dressed only to Nikita Khrushchev, and exhorted the 
Chinese people to “triumph by our own unaided efforts.” 

It is a truism that the Communist party of the People’s 
Republic of China, young in power and controlled by 
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revolutionists of the first generation, is both more ardent 
and more romantic than the slowly maturing Communist 
party of the Soviet Union. Though they share the same 
formal goals, the troubled partners differ sharply on how 
to reacl: those goals. Though both Khrushchev and Mao 
profess to be Marxist-Leninists, they are at least as 
far apart doctrinally as the Archbishop of Canterbury 
and a hell-fire Georgia revivalist preacher, both of whom 
are Protestant Christians. With both ill-matched pairs, 
different approaches to paradise inevitably tend to pro- 
duce creeds which are quite distinct, differing not only 
on the proper road to utopia, but also in the conception 
of the ideal state itself. 

With increasing recognition that Marxism-Leninism de- 
notes entirely different doctrines in China and in Russia. 
the ideological bond, which is the chief strength of their 
alliance, is near snapping. The backlash could be dis- 
astrous for the partners. It is highly unlikely that their 
relationship can continue as a normal power alliance, 
even if the bitterness of the fratricidal doctrinal quarrel 
can be dampened, for Russia and China lack both the 
common heritage and, more important, the true common 
interests which are the basis of, for example, the Anglo- 
American alliance. There is, in fact, a strong case for 
the proposition that their national interests actually con- 
flict. 


HE CHINESE COMMUNISTs are the fundamentalists 
Te international Communism, but they are also mo- 
tivated by a mystical nationalism whose intensity trans- 
cends the nationalism of any other great nation. Because 
the impetus to adoption of Marxism was quite different 
for the Chinese and the Russians, their development has 
diverged widely. Although Russian nationalism is hardly 
quiescent today, the men who made the Revolution of 
1917 prided themselves on being internationalist in poli- 
tical outlook and cosmopolitan in culture. The avowed 
purpose of their political action was not to aggrandize the 
Russian nation, but to end oppression and to establish 
economic benefits for the people of Russia. 

But Chinese Communism has, from the very begin- 
ning, been dominated by Chinese nationalism. The 
Chinese Communist leaders, from Mao down, have re- 
peatedly testified that they chose Marxism as the most 
efficient instrument to restore the millennia-old glory 
of China—and to take revenge on the nations of the West 
which, for a moment, cast down that glory. Concern for 
popular welfare became an important element of Chinese 
Communism only when the infant hierarchy realized 
that only popular support could bring it to power and 
enable it to attain its national objectives. Today the 
Chinese Communists are exacting sacrifices from the 
Chinese people such as no other Communist regime has 
demanded—with one purpose in mind: to build that 
modern industry which will make China independently 
powerful. When Chinese nationalism and the interests of 
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the world-wide Communist movement have clashed, as 
they did on the Sino-Indian border, Peking has un- 
hesitatingly sacrificed Communism to nationalism. 

Restoring China’s supremacy remains the chief con- 
scious purpose of the Chinese Communists. Speaking at 
the ceremonies marking the formal inauguration of the 
Chinese Communist regime on October 1, 1949, Mao 
declared: “The Chinese people have arisen!” The recent 
article which appears to be from Mao’s pen declared: 
“We will show the world what we Chinese can do!” The 
Communist leaders must believe that they are enhancing 
China’s glory—otherwise they are simply failures. That 
occuption is also essential to their retention of power, 
since the belief that they have made China strong and 
respected is their chief remaining appeal to a_hard- 
pressed and ill-used populace. For these reasons the 
Chinese Communists must conquer Formosa and they 
must be in the forefront of a world-wide movement which 
is “struggling triumphantly” toward inevitable victory. 
Ultimately, of course, China must be the acknowledged 
superior of Russia, as well as of the West. 

Khrushchev’s espousal of the doctrine of peaceful co- 
existence makes ludicrous the militant postures the 
Chinese leaders must strike to fill their own and popular 
emotional needs. The practical consequences are equally 
catastrophic from China’s point of view. Without 
Russia’s support China cannot “reconquer” Formosa. 
The détente between Moscow and Washington, which the 
Chinese still fear, would deprive them not only of For- 
mosa, but of the opportunity to secure the atomic weapons 
and missiles whose possession alone can enable them to 
qualify as a major power. 

In an atmosphere of peace, the Chinese will be unable 
to blackmail Khrushchev into giving them nuclear 
weapons. Although they are working on their own 
weapons, the Chinese are severely handicapped by their 
lack of engineering talent and productive facilities in the 
lavish quantities necessary for military production. A 
working agreement on disarmament would present Peking 
with the unacceptable alternative of renouncing its quest 
for nuclear glory—or breaking with the Soviet Union. 
Since the choice is absolute, the Chinese are willing to 
risk the break in the hope of avoiding those conditions 
which would make the break inevitable. Khrushchev must 
either be destroyed or forced to renounce his pacific 
heresy; a renunciation would, of course, give China the 
absolute supremacy it seeks. 

The Chinese, therefore, proclaim that war between the 
socialist and capitalist camps is “probably inevitable” 
(one of the more bizarrely illogical phrases of modern 
politics) but reveal their basic belief that war is not only 
absolutely inevitable, but desirable as well, by their 
ardent preaching on the distinction between just and 
unjust wars. They also preach—and practice—the doc- 
trine of a “people’s struggle” aimed at uniting all the 
oppressed of the world into a single force which will 





sweep imperialism and capitalism away within the next 
decade. With little to lose by conflict and convinced that 
they can attain their ends only through conflict, the 
Chinese are pressing a reckless strategy of ever-increasing 
tension which could all too easily flare into war. Chinese 
pressure, and American lack of understanding of the 
forces Khrushchev fights, have already forced the Soviet 
leader into reckless actions in order to demonstrate his 
Marxist orthodoxy. Of course, he still refuses to yield the 
palm of ideological supremacy to the Chinese—and can- 
not do so without destroying his own position and com- 
promising the Soviet Union’s control of the Communist 
bloc. 

The overt argument is a dispute as to who is the more 
orthodox Leninist, with the Chinese denouncing the 
Russians as “revisionists” and the Russians calling the 
Chinese “dogmatists.” The quarrel is becoming more 
bitter and the positions more rigid. Consider the follow- 
ing from the prospectus for a series of new selections 
from Lenin’s works just issued in Pekirg: 

“Leninism is Marxism of the epoch of imperialism and 
the proletarian Socialist revolution. Under new historical 
conditions, Lenin not only restored the revolutionary 
content of Marxism which had been emasculated by the 
revisionists of the Second International, but further devel- 
oped the revolutionary spirit of Marxism. . . . These six 
collections . . . teach people that they should fully under- 
stand the nature of imperialism and constantly maintain 
revoiutionary vigilance; that they must entertain no illu- 
sion about imperialism but fight it to the end. They also 
teach people that the fight against imperialism must be 
linked with the struggle against revisionism: otherwise it 
will be impossible for the cause of proletarian Socialist 
revolution to progress.” 

So much for Nikita Khrushchev. who declared at the 
20th Congress of the Communist party of the Soviet 
Union (CPSU) that the nature of the Western world had 
indeed changed, because it was no longer dominated by 
the monopoly capitalists whose continuing control would 
have made conflict inevitable. It was Mao himself who. 
on being told of the U-2 incident. observed: “We hope 
that some people will learn a lesson from this, that they 
will realize that the nature of imperialism is immutable.” 


sleet IT Is intrinsically less dramatic, disagree- 
ment on internal development is more fundamental 
than the argument on relations with the non-Communist 
world. Questions on the evolution of socialist societies 
involve definitions of the basic beliefs that make men 
Marxists. They touch the self-esteem of the Chinese lead- 
ership even more intimately than do external tactics. This 
truly theoretical controversy is, potentially, so destructive 
that both sides have deliberately sought to mute it without 
conceding their positions. It is also of longer standing 
than the question of external tactics, which came to public 


notice only this spring. Although the dispute on the na- 
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ture of Communist evolution may have started i: 1956, 
it became public in the summer of 1958, when th» com. 
munes were established, with Khrushchev again conceding 
at the hastily convened 21st Congress of the C?SU, a 
few months later, that there “were many roads t» Com. 
munism.” 

However, the Chinese, their inborn aggres=iveness 
stimulated by Khrushchev’s public and private sniping, 
are not satisfied with Moscow’s concessions. Peking now 
maintains that in this era only Mao Tse-tung has “cor. 
rectly combined the concrete situation with the basic 
truths of Marxism-Leninism to produce new creative 
development of Marxism.” The Chinese now demand that 
all Communist parties recognize their ideological pre- 
eminence and, finally, that all parties in underdeveloped 
countries follow the Chinese road to Communism. 

There is great risk of vulgarizing through over-simpli- 
fication an intellectual position which is already murky. 
Contemporary Marxists, intellectually adrift because his- 
torical developments have overtaken the predictions of 
their major prophets, undertake great actions only after 
debating the inapposite words of men long dead, in a 
ritual as rigid and as illogical as Roman augurs peering 
at the steaming intestine of newly killed geese and lambs 
to foretell the future. Briefly and perhaps vulgarly, this 
is how the Chinese and Russians differ: 

Moscow holds the orthodox view: “Transition to Com- 
munism,” the final epoch before the terrestrial paradise 
which is the ultimate end of social evolution. can occur 
only amid material abundance produced by massive in- 
dustrialization and mechanized agriculture. The Russians 
recognize a number of other prerequisites, including the 
disappearance of the bourgeois class—not forgetting the 
petty bourgeois peasantry—and ownership by the en- 
tire people of not only the means of production, but of 
all goods except personal possessions. 

The Chinese are driven by overwhelming compulsions, 
psychological and practical, to a series of opposing as 
sertions. Since all periods of social evolution are transi- 
tional, they contend, it is impossible to determine pre- 
cisely where any society stands in the cycle of evolution. 
But, dogmatically and provocatively, Peking then harks 
back to external] tactics, maintaining that no nation can 
attain true Communism until every nation—however in- 
significant in size—attains Communism: the cause must, 
therefore, be spread by the sword, the only effective 
means. After this apparent digression, the Chinese re- 
turn to the criteria for “transition to Communism.” The 
conditions—varying in number from eight to 14 accord- 
ing to the authority one selects—laid down by Marx, 
Engels and Lenin for judging whether a society is actually 
in transition to Communism, they say, involve the doc- 
trinal and intellectual as much as the material. 

Most of these pre-conditions, they assert, China has 
satisfied in just 11 years, surpassing in certain respects 
the Russians who have been on the road for 40 years and 
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who claimed that they were in “extensive transition” to 
Communism only in the spring of 1959. Ownership by 
the entire people is a characteristic of the communes, the 
new social organization which Peking calls “the best 
organizational structure for socialist construction and the 
later transition to Communism.” (The Russians, in- 
cidentally. reply that this argument is sheer nonsense, 
since the commune is based upon state ownership, not 
popular ownership, and rests upon the peasantry, which 
is incorrigibly bourgeois.) The Chinese argue—in the 
hest “you’re another” style of dignified political debate— 
that the Russians have actually retrogressed by permitting 
the growth of a priviliged bourgeoisie of technicians and 
managers; “the distinction between intellectual and 
manual labor must disappear,” its eclipse hastened by 
the Chinese method of setting technicians to work in the 
fields to teach them socialist humility. Changes in the 
spirit and mind of man brought about by equality of 
labor and deliberate “thought remolding” (the Chinese 
contend) are of greater significance than mere material 
abundance. Communism means “new men in a new 60- 
ciety,” and Chinese remaking of men and society brings 
that goal close, while the Russians, obsessed with purely 
material goals, have made little effort to change the na- 
ture of man. 

In brief, the Chinese, who cannot hope to attain effec- 
tive industrialization for at least two decades to come, 
maintain that an advanced industrial base is not necessary 
for transition to Communism, because the transition itself 
isa matter of overlapping stages, and because cultural 
and ideological progress is at least as important as mate- 
tial progress. 


MM” STRIKING Is the Chinese preoccupation with 
numbers and appearances. Unprepared students 
are run through condensed courses, like ewes through 
heepdip, though there are massive shortages of both text- 
books and qualified teachers. Adult illiterates are initiated 
into the mysteries of orthography through short lists of 
‘mplified characters, though there is almost nothing 
printed in basic Chinese for them to read and they soon 
lorget the few characters they’ve learned. Fantastic pro- 
luction claims, in industry and agriculture alike, are 
idvanced—apparently in good faith—and then retracted; 
he thorough ideological transformation of the entire 
lurgeoisie is proclaimed just half a year before the 
initiation of a new major campaign to reform the laggard 
thoughts of millions. 

This frenetic numbers game apparently stems from 
Peking’s determination to fulfill—in appearance, at least 
~—the pre-condictions of entry into the stage of transition 
Communism. It is written that there must be universal 
literacy and a high standard of culture as well as an ex- 
ending economy. China is determined to claim, at the 
ery least, equality with Russia in its stage of evolution 
weause Marxism was chosen—and remains—not only 
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the instrument to restore China’s material glory but also 
the means to assert its true spiritual and intellectual 
superiority to the hated West. 

As Joseph Levenson points out in Liang Ch’i-ch’ao 
and the Mind of Modern China, the Chinese adopted 
Marxism in order to attain superiority. If China had 
aped the parliamentary democracy of the West, China 
would have remained a follower. By embracing Marx- 
ism—an infant and experimental ideology—and carrying 
it to new heights, China could become pre-eminent 
again; therefore it creates the cult of personality with the 
constant assertion that Mao Tse-tung has brought Marx- 
ism-Leninism (Stalin is now omited from the pantheon) 
to new heights of creative development. And from this 
comes the abiding determination to prove the proposition 
by winning acknowledgment of Chinese pre-eminence 
from the rest of the Communist world. 

The Chinese, practical even in their self-intoxication, 
are aware that their emphasis upon the cultural and 
ideological prerequisites for creating utopia will appeal 
greatly to the underdeveloped nations which cannot hope 
to create the strict material basis for another century. 
After all, it appears easier to establish communes and to 
reform intellectuals by making them clean latrines than 
to build steel mills. While they collect testimonials of the 
communes’ virtue from the Afro-Asian nations and from 
poor Albania, the Chinese continue to woo the Soviet 
Union, hoping still to save the Russian proletarian soul 
from the revisionist Soviet leaders. But theirs is the 
passion of a dedicated missionary, rather than the passion 
of a besotted lover who cannot live without his beloved. 

The puritanical Chinese seem quite prepared to live 
without the Soviet Union if they must, preferring divorce 
to corruption. They still reckon that there are many more 
poor nations than rich nations in the world, and are con- 
vinced that they can win the allegiance of the under- 
developed, pigmented world in any competition with the 
degenerate Russians. Besides, China is now repaying 
Russia for past assistance at the rate of a half billion 
dollars a year. It may well calculate that future aid from 
the Soviet Union, already attacked as inadequate, will be 
of less economic value than the relief it could secure 
by denouncing its obligations. 

From the beginning of their relations with the rude 
and assertive West, the Chinese have had their noses 
rubbed in their deficiencies. They have never acknowl- 
edged that those deficiencies proceeded from any qual- 
ities of the quintessential Chinese character. Instead, 
they have blamed superficial institutions and have sought 
remedies in superficial devices. Marxism provided the 
device par excellence, materially and spiritually. If the 
Chinese were now to accept the Russian version of holy 
writ on matters domestic as well as external, they would 
be denied simple equality—much less superiority—for 
decades. This relegation to semi-permanent inferiority 
they cannot accept. 
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A Lonely American Eccentric 


The Pleasures 


of John Hawkes 


By Leslie A. Fiedler 





Even though his fourth novel, The Lime Twig, will be 
published this winter, John Hawkes remains among the 
ranks of those first-rate con- 
temporary American authors 
who are little read and woefully 
One of the few 
writers who has raised his voice 
in support of Hawkes is Tur 
New  Le&aper’s 


unrecognized. 


critic, 
Leslie A. Fiedler. In this essay, 
which New Directions will pub- 


literary 


lish as an introduction to The 
Lime Twig, Fiedler 
Hawkes’ “experimentalism”’ 
and his position as a “Gothic 


analyzes 





novelist.” Fiedler, who teaches 
English at Montana State University, is the author of 
An End to Innocence, Love and Death in the American 
Novel and No! In Thunder, published this November. 








S\VERYONE KNoOws that in our literature an age of 
—_ Patna is over and an age of recapitulation 
has begun; and few of us, I suspect, really regret it 
How comfortable it is to be interested in literature in 
a time of standard acceptance and standard dissent— 
when the only thing more conventionalized than con- 
vention is revolt. How reassuring to pick up the latest 
book of the latest young novelist and to discover there 
accompanied often 





familiar themes, familiar techniques 
by the order of skill available to the beginner when he 
is able (sometimes even with passionate conviction) to 
embrace received ideas, exploit established forms. Not 
only is the writing of really new books a perilous pur 
suit. but even the reading of such books is beset with 
dangers; and it is for this reason, I suppose, that 
readers are secretly grateful to authors content to re: 
write the dangerous books of the past. A_ sense of 
déja vu takes the curse off the whole ticklish enterprise 
in which the writer engages, mitigates the terror and 
truth which we seek in his art at the same time we 
cravenly hope that it is not there. 

John Hawkes neither rewrites nor recapitulates, and, 
therefore, spares us neither terror nor truth. It is, im 
deed, in the interests of truth that he endures seeming 
in 1960 that unfashionable and suspect stereotype. the 
“experimental writer.” Hawkes’ “experimentalism” is, 
however. his own rather than some rehash of yesterday's 
avant-garde: he is no more an echoer of other men’s 
revolts than he is a subscriber to the recent drift toward 
neo-middlebrow sentimentality. He is a lonely eccentric, 
a genuine unique—a not uncommon American case, OF 
at least one that used to be not uncommon: though now, 
I fear. loneliness has become as difficult to maintain 
among us as failure. Yet John Hawkes has managed both. 
and is perhaps (after three books and on the verge o 
the fourth) the least read novelist of substantial merit 
in the United States. I recall a year or so ago coming 
across an ad in Partisan Review in which Hawkes’ pub 
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jisher was decrying one of the exclusions that have typi- 
cally plagued him, “Is Partisan,” that publisher asked, 
“doing right by its readers when it consistently excludes 
from its pages the work of such writers as Edward Dahl- 
berg, Kenneth Patchen, Henry Miller, John Hawkes and 
Kenneth Rexroth?” 

But God knows that of all that list only Hawkes really 
needs the help of Partisan Review. Miller has come to 
sem grandpa to a large part of a generation, while the 
two Kenneths are surely not without honor and even 
Dahlberg has his impassioned exponents. Who, however, 
reads John Hawkes? Only a very few of us, I fear, 
tempted to pride by our fewness, and ready in that 
pride to believe that the recalcitrant rest of the world 
doesn’t deserve Hawkes, that we would do well to keep 
his pleasures our secret. To tout him too widely would 
be the equivalent of an article in Holiday, a note in 
the travel section of the Sunday Times, which might turn 
aprivate delight into an attraction for everybody. Hordes 
of the idly curious might descend on him and us, gaping, 
pointing—and bringing with them the Coca-Cola sign, 
the hot-dog stand. They’ve got Ischia now and Mallorca 
and Walden Pond. Let them leave us Hawkes! But. of 
course, the tourists would never really come; and who 
would be foolish enough in any case to deny to anyone 
daylight access to those waste places from which no 
oe can be barred at night, which the least subtle visit 
in darkness and unknowing? 

Hawkes may be an unpopular writer but he is not an 
esoteric one; for the place he defines is the place in 
which we all live between sleeping and waking, and the 
pleasure he affords is the pleasure of returning to that 
place between waking and sleeping. He is, in short, a 
Gothic novelist; but this means one who makes terror 
rather than love the center of his work, knowing all 
the while, of course, that there can be no terror without 
the hope for love and love’s failure. In The Cannibal, 
The Beetle Leg, The Goose on the Grave, he has pursued 
through certain lunar landscapes (called variously Ger- 
many or the American West or Italy) his vision of horror 
and baffled passion; nor has his failure to reach a wide 
audience shaken his faith in his themes. 
The Lime Twig, he takes up the Gothic pursuit once 
more, though this time his lunar landscape is called 
England; and the nightmare through which his terrified 
protagonists flee reaches its climax at a race _ track, 


In his newest, 


where gangsters and cops and a stolen horse bring to 
Michael Banks and his wife the spectacular doom which 
others of us dream and wake from, relieved, but which 
they, improbably, live. 

It is all, on one level, a little like a thriller, a story, 
say, by Graham Greene; and, indeed, there is a tension 
in Lime Twig absent from Hawkes’ earlier work: a pull 
between the aspiration toward popular narrative (vulgar, 
humorous, suspenseful) and the dedication to nightmare. 
Yet Hawkes’ new novel finally avoids the treacherous 
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lucidity of the ordinary shocker, the kind of clarity in- 
tended to assure a reader that the violence he relives 
destroys only certain characters in a book, not the fabric 
of the world he inhabits. In a culture where even terror 
has been vulgarized by mass entertainers until we can 
scarcely believe in it any longer, we hunger to be as- 
sured that, after all, it really counts. For unless the 
horror we endure is real, there is no point to our lives: 
and it is to writers like Hawkes that we turn from the 
wholesale slaughter on TV to be persuaded of the reality 
of what we most fear. If Lime Twig reminds us of 
Brighton Rock, which in turn reminds us of a movie by 
Alfred Hitchcock, it is of Brighton Rock recalled in a 
delirium or by a drowning man—Brighton Rock re- 
written by Djuna Barnes. Hawkes, however, shares the 
effeteness of Djuna Barnes’ vision of evil no more than 
he does the piety of Greene’s vision of sin. His view 
avoids the esthetic and the theological alike, since it 
deals with the mysteries neither of the world of art nor 
of the spirit—but only with the immitigable mystery of 
the world of common experience. 


T IS NOT so much the fact that love succumbs to 
7... which obsesses Hawkes as the fact that love 
breeding terror is itself the final terror. This he neither 
denies nor conceals, being incapable of the evasions of 
sentimentality: the writer’s capitulation before his audi- 
ence’s desire to be deceived, his own desire to be ap- 
proved. Hawkes’ novel makes painfully clear how Wil- 
liam Hencher’s love for his mother, dead in the fire- 
bombings of London, brings him back years later to 
the lodgings they once shared—a fat man with elastic 
sleeves on his thighs, in whom the encysted small boy 
cannot leave off remembering and suffering. But in those 
lodgings he discovers Banks and his wife Margaret, 
yearns toward them with a second love verging on mad- 
ness, serves them tea in bed and prowls their apartment 
in their absence, searching for ways to bind together 
them, himself, his memories. “I found,” he says, “her 
small tube of cosmetic for the lips and, in the lavatory, 
drew a red circle around each of my eyes. I had their 
bed to myself while they were gone.” It is, however, 
this absurd affection which finally helps draw Michael 
Banks out of the drab routine of his life and into crime, 
helps, that is, to turn a lifetime of erotic daydreaming 
about horses into the act of stealing a racehorse called 
Rock Castle. 

And the end of it all is sheer terror: Hencher kicked 
to a pulp in a stable; Margaret Banks naked beneath 
the shreds of a hosvital gown and lovingly beaten to 
death; Michael, screwed silly by all his nympholeptic 
dreams become flesh, throwing himself under the hooves 
of a field of horses bunched for the final turn and the 
stretch! What each of Hawkes’ doomed lovers has pro- 
posed to himself in fantasy—atrocious pleasure or half- 
desired indignity—he endures in fact. But each lover 
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has ultimately yearned for his own death and so ulti- 
mately dies; only the killers, whose fall guys and victims 
they become, having wished for the death of others, 
survive: Syb, the come-on girl, tart and teaser: Little 
Dora, tidily cruel behind an aging schoolmarm’s face; 
and Larry, the gangster-in-chief and cock-of-the-house, 
who stands stripped at the novel’s end between the two 
women, indestructible in the midst of the destruction 
he has planned, a phallic god in brass knuckles and 
bulletproof vest. 

“They cheered, slapping the oxen arms, slapping the 
flesh, and cheered when the metal vest was returned to 
him—steel and skin—and the holster was settled again 
but in an armpit naked now and smelling of scented 
freshener. 

“Larry turned slowly round so they could see, and 
there was the gun’s blue butt, the dazzling links of steel. 
the hairless and swarthy torso. . . . 

“*For twenty years,’ shouted Dora again through the 
smoke opaque as ice, ‘for twenty years I’ve admired that! 
Does anybody blame me.’ . . . Syb, eyes in a lovely face 
pressed hard against the smoothest portion of Larry’s 
arm which—her face with auburn hair was just below 
his shoulder 





could take the punches 
And even these are bound together in love. 
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Of all the book’s protagonists, only Sidney Siyter js 
without love; half dopester of races, half detective. Sidney 
is at once a spokesman for the novelist and a parody of 
on. the 
action which his own curiosity spurs toward its end, 


his function, providing a choral commentary 


Each section of the novel opens with a quotation from 
his newspaper column, “Sidney Slyter Says,” in which the 
jargon of the sports page merges with a kind of sur. 
real poetry, the matter of fact caught at the moment 
of becoming hallucination. But precisely here is the clue 
to the final triumph of Hawkes’ art, his detachment from 
that long literary tradition which assumes that con. 
sciousness is continuous, that experience reaches us in 
a series of framed and unified scenes, and that-—in life 
as well as books—we can be aware simultaneously of a 
total context and all of its details. 

Such a set of assumptions seems scarcely tenable in 
a post-Freudian and post-Newtonian world; and we 
cling to it more, perhaps, out of piety toward the 
literature of our past than out of respect for our life 
in the present. In the world of Hawkes’ fiction, however, 
we are forced to abandon our traditional presumptions 
and the security we find in hanging on to them. His 
characters move not from scene to scene but in and 
out of focus; for they swim in a space whose essence 
is indistinctness, endure in a time which refuses either 
to begin or end. To be sure, certain details are rendered 
with a more than normal, an almost painful, clarity 
(suddenly a white horse dangles before us, vividly de: 
fined, or we are gazing, close up, at a pair of speckled 
buttocks), but the contexts which give them meaning 
are blurred by alcohol or weariness or the failure of 
attention. It is all, in short, quite like the life we lead 
but do not record in books—untidy, half-focused, dis- 
arrayed, 

The order which retrospectively we impose on our 
awareness of events (by an effort of the will and imagina- 
tion so unflagging that we are no more conscious of it 
than of our breathing) Hawkes decomposes. For the 
sake of art and the truth, he dissolves the rational uni- 
verse which we are driven, for the sake of sanity and 
peace, to manufacture out of the chaos of memory, im- 
pression, reflex and fantasy that threatens eternally to 
engulf us. 

Yet Hawkes does not abandon all form in his quest of 
the illusion of formlessness; in the random conjunction 
of reason and madness, blur and focus, he finds oc: 
casions for wit and grace. Counterfeits of insanity (auto- 
matic writing, the scrawls of the drunk or doped) are 
finally boring; while the actual compositions of the in- 
sane are in the end merely documents, terrible and de- 
pressing. Hawkes gives us rieither of these surrenders 
to unreason but rather reason’s last desperate attempt to 
know what unreason is; and in such knowledge there 
are possibilities not only for poetry and power but for 


pleasure as well. 
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Taps For Military Decisiveness 


Countdown for Decision. 
By Major General John B. Medaris. 
Putnam. 303 pp. $5.00. 


“A PRUSSIAN GENERAL dies,” Gen- 
eral von Alvensleben once observed, 
“but does not leave any memoirs.” 
In Bismarck’s Germany generals had 
little incentive to do so. Such has 
not been the case in Eisenhower’s 
America. General John Medaris is 
the fourth important Army general 
to write his memoirs in as many 
years. Significantly, however, no such 
outpouring has come from either re- 
tired Air Force generals or Navy ad- 
mirals. 

The Army memoirs differ greatly 
in quality and in content, but in vary- 
ing degrees they all contain elements 
of personal autobiography, descrip- 
tions of the cold war policy-making 
processes, and prescriptions for what 
American military policy ought to 
be. 

The first to appear, General Mat- 
thew Ridgway’s, in 1956, was largely 
a colorful account of his battle ex- 
World War II and 
alive with the drama and 
lonely courage of combat. Standing 
out in sharp contrast are the last 
few chapters of his book, in which 
Ridgway describes his encounters as 
Chief of Staff from 1953 to 1955 with 
Secretary Charles E. Wilson. The dis- 
ingenuousness of Wilson, the com- 
plexities of Washington politics, the 
pressures for economy in the military 
establishment outraged but, more 
important, simply baffled this great 
combat soldier. 


periences in 
, 
Korea. 


General Ridgway’s successor, Gen- 
eral Viaxwell Taylor, on the other 
hand. was much more the sophisti- 
cate’ military statesman. Taylor’s 
book. The Uncertain Trumpet, pub- 
lished in 1959, does not touch at all 
upon his own fascinating experiences 
in World War II and Korea, but 


deal: almost entirely with national 
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security policy between 1955 and 
1959 and the processes by which it 
is made. In many respects Taylor is 
the most intelligent, able and articu- 
late American military leader of the 
cold war. His book is a coolly analyti- 
cal description of policy-making, and 
a brilliant logical presentation of the 
Army’s case. As such, it is indis- 
pensable and one of the most signifi- 
cant books on military affairs to be 
published since World War II. Lt. 
General James M. Gavin’s volume, 
War and Peace in the Space Age 
(1958), makes a similar case with 
less logic and more passion. It in- 
cludes a little bit of everything: early 
autobiography, World War II ex- 
periences, the general evolution of 
military policy during the “decade 
of dilemma, 1945-1955,” his personal 
experiences in developing policy 
during this period, and an impas- 
sioned presentation of a “strategy of 
peace” for the “decade of decision, 
1955-1965.” Unlike Generals Ridg- 
way and Taylor, Gavin did not reach 
the Army’s top position, and _ his 
viewpoint is more limited than theirs. 
He did carve out a notable role for 
himself in research and development, 
however, and his book is largely 
concerned with problems in this area. 

With General Medaris, we move 
down one more echelon to a man 
whose most distinguished service was 
not on the General Staff in Washing- 
ton but in command of an operating 
organization in the field. His is a 
personal account all the way, focus- 
ing primarily, however, on his post- 
World War II experiences in the 
Ordnance Corps and the critically 
important role which he played in 
the development of Army ballistic 
missiles. Perhaps because of his own 
character, perhaps because of the 


level at which he operated, his is by 
far the most bitter of the four 
memoirs. He attributes his frustra- 
tions as chief of the Army Ballistic 
Missile Agency to the “morass of dis- 
cussion, argument, delay, and inde- 
cision” which prevailed ‘“at the 
Washington level.” The responsibility 
for this situation he assigns primarily 
to three groups: the political leaders 
of the Administration, civil servants 
and pressure groups. 

With respect to high-level civilian 
appointees, Medaris echoes the con- 
clusions of many social scientists that 
businessmen are “fish out of water” 
in the defense establishment. The 
initial financial sacrifices they make 
in taking a Government job are part 
of the problem, but more important 
is the mental attitude they bring to 
it. The hard-driving manager who 
has fought his way up a_ business 
hierarchy and who is used to prompt 
obedience from his juniors soon finds 
himself bedeviled on all sides by 
Congressional committees, bureau- 
cratic rivals, budgetary officials, semi- 
autonomous subordinates. “He gets 
mad. He gets fed up. He wants out.” 
Much better than the businessman, 
Medaris argues, is the lawyer who 
comes to Government accustomed to 
think “horizontally,” to negotiate, 
and to argue his position in a 
competitive atmosphere. Specifically, 
Medaris has only the highest praise 
for Army Secretary Wilbur Brucker, 
a lawyer, but views somewhat dif- 
ferently his two superiors as Secre- 
tary of Defense, industrialists Wilson 
and Neil McElroy. His sharpest 
words, however, are reserved for the 
civilian scientist appointed Director 
of Research and Engineering. This 
post went unfilled for a few months 


and Medaris asked the Defense De- 
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partment missile chief why this was 
the case. The latter replied, “That’s 
easy. Every man who is smart enough 
to do the job well is much too smart 
to accept it.” Medaris’ comment is: 
“A few weeks later Dr. Herbert F. 
York was appointed.” 

Supporting the civilian political 
appointees are the Pentagon’s civilian 
bureaucrats. The “permanent Civil 
Service staff,’ Medaris argues, in- 
terprets the recommendations of the 
military to the civilian Secretaries 
“in accordance with their own ideas.” 
As a result, “the Secretary of De- 
fense is effectively isolated from re- 
sponsible military opinion.” The 
dominant tendency, he alleges, is to 
“bureaucratic dominance and day-to- 
day operation of the Armed Forces 
by professional civil servants whose 
main objective in life is the protec- 
tion of their own position and the 
perpetuation and growth of their 
personal empires.” The civil service 
staff in the Office of the Secretary 
of Defense, he urges, should be re- 
duced to about one-tenth its present 
size. 

Finally, General Medaris directs 
his wrath at the role of domestic 
pressure groups in shaping decisions 
on weapons. Here, he voices a com- 
plaint much more often heard within 
the Army, which lacks strong indus- 
trial allies, than in the Air Force and 
Navy, which have them. Pressure 
groups, Medaris holds, are “divisive” 
and their activities produce a “bal- 
ance of compromise dictated by ex- 
pediency” and “relative inaction.” 
Too often, our programs seem “to be 
shaped to suit the needs of specific 
industries rather than being tailored 
to the dictates of weapons require- 
ments.” In the prolonged struggle 
over intermediate range missiles, no 
one could “by any stretch of con- 
science” cancel the Army’s Jupiter. 
On the other hand, the Air Force’s 
Thor was “a major bid by an air- 
frame manufacturer to help capture 
the missile business for that indus- 
try.” The immediate result was a 
draw, with both missiles going into 


production. The long-range result, 
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however, was a victory for the Air 
Force, achieved, however, only at the 
price of “becoming almost a slave 
of the aircraft and associated indus- 
tries, subject to endless pressure and 
propaganda.” 

Medaris’ indictment is significant 
both for what it reveals about our 
decision-making processes and also 
for what it reveals about the state of 
mind of the Army officer. It raises 
two key questions. First, to what ex- 
tent are the aspects of the decision- 
making process of which he com- 
plains so bitterly inherent in the 
nature of the American governmental 
system, and to what extent did they 
simply reflect the values and methods 
of the Eisenhower Administration? 
The answer to this question presuma- 
bly will come in the next four years. 
Significantly, however, many sophis- 
ticated and informed civilian observ- 
ers have voiced criticisms very sim- 
ilar to Medaris’. Fundamentally, 
what they object to is the introduc- 
tion into the executive branch of the 
processes of bargaining and compro- 
mise which have long characterized 
the legislature. As General Medaris 
describes it, the Pentagon was in- 
credibly slow in producing decisions: 
on his own initiative he had to go 
with the 


without Pentagon approval; and only 


ahead satellite program 
at the last moment was he informed 
of decisions on other programs which 
directly affected his own actions. 
Whether legislators or executives 
direct the military establishment, the 
problems of the commanders do not 
seem to have changed much over the 
centuries. Given the nature of the 
issues which now must be fought out 
within 
provements in the 


the executive branch, im- 
policy-making 
process are likely only within the 
existing framework. The great op- 
portunity which a new Administra- 
tion has is not to reform the process 
fundamentally but to bypass it tem- 
porarily. 

Secondly, to what extent is Me- 
daris’ impatience with the _policy- 
making procedures characteristic of 
the officer corps in general? As his 


title implies, Medaris believe: that 
the “key to 
Throughout his book he articulates 
in his own way the dogma o/ deci- 
sion which 20 years of hot an: cold 
f the 
“military mind” in most Western 
Field Marshal Mont- 


gomery’s Memoirs are one extended 


success is decision,” 


war have made characteristic 
democracies. 


essay on the virtue of decision and 
the absence of this quality in Gen- 
eral Eisenhower and many civilian 
statesmen with whom he had to deal. 
The hesitations, vacillations, timid- 
ities of the politicians of the Fourth 
Republic were one factor which led 
the French Army to bring to power 
the mid-20th century’s most notable 
Man of Decision. As Medaris’ book 
demonstrates, this yearning for lead- 
ership, clear-cut choices and_ precise 
authoritative policies is also present 
among American officers. 

Two factors, however, distinguish 
from that of their 
brethren. In the first 


their situation 
continental 
place, they perceive only too well 
that the characteristics which they 
criticize among the civilians are no 
less present in the military. As Me- 
daris emphasizes again and again, 
the continuing division and conflict 
among the military services. the in- 
ablity of the military to decide 
among themselves, has been the pri- 
mary factor enlarging the powers and 
influence of the civilian secretaries, 
bureaucrats and pressure groups. 
Despite his attacks on the civilians, 
he gives first priority to the reuni- 
fication of the Army and the Air 
Force and the creation of a single 
Chief of Staff for the Armed Serv- 
frustrated though 
the American officers may be within 
the executive branch, the varied op- 


portunities offered by a_ pluralistic 


ices. Secondly, 


society impel them to appeal their 
case to Congress, the press and pub- 
lic opinion with some expectation 
that the latter. in turn, may condition 
future executive decisions. Given 
this perspective and this opportunity. 
American unlike — their 
French counterparts, do not revolt. 


They retire and write books. 


generals, 
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Aldous Huxley: On Art And Artists. 
Edited by Morris Philipson. 
Harper. 320 pp. $3.95. 


ALTHOUGH IT Is possible for a 
writer to be equally proficient as 
creator and critic—and in our time 
mai.y poets have been—there is a 
long tradition in which the writer 
turned critic merely creates another 
form of fiction. To this tradition 
Aldous Huxley belongs. In_ these 
selected essays on art and artists 
composed over a period of more than 
30 years (1923-56), the dominant 
characteristic is, as Huxley writes in 
his preface, a tangential concern 
with the works or subjects under dis- 
cussion and their conversion to his 
own interests. 

Huxley considers criticism an ap- 
pendage to his creative interests and 
fnds criticism incapable of dealing 
adequately with art; insofar as the 
essence of art is mystical and inef- 
fable, little can be said about it. 
What one attacks is the social, indus- 
trial and educational corruption 
which nourishes bad art, and bad 
artis what Huxley’s refined and, in- 
deed, highly educated taste cannot 
endure. Critical commentary, there- 
fore, quickly leaves the work behind 
and moves to such other subjects as 
he writer, the period, etc. 

The sensitive response of an artist 
0 works of art and artistic problems 
8 always valuable. Huxley’s view 
f the critical function is to create 
liscomfort with the accepted. He 
lunctions and his 
‘trategy is to resist the obvious to 
keep inquiry alive. He is less in- 
rested in the solidity of his research 
than in the irritability of his com- 
ments, 


as an ironist. 


He discusses art in terms of 
themica| analysis, referring to art 
4 “pure” or “impure”; he sees man 
% composed of prejudice-tight com- 
partments making consistency of be- 
havior a fiction and yet, “nothing is 
mtelevant to anything else.” These 
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are naughty and often nagging state- 
ments, and they have behind them 
the noble fervor of the reformer, but 
they sometimes have little else. 

In converting artistic problems and 
works to the fervor of the propa- 
gandist, Huxley aligns himself with 
the irritators and educators; what he 
sacrifices is the humility and knowl- 
edge necessary to practice criticism. 
For the responsibilities of criticism, 
he substitutes the provocations of 
fiction. And although one may con- 
demn with Huxley the new world of 
our time, do we not authorize it by 
refusing to respect art objects as 
valuable in and for themselves? 

From early Huxley to late Huxley 
a number of changes in viewpoint 
occur, but none, it is to be regretted, 
are a retreat from the cannibalizing 
of art. In 1923 he was unafraid to 
generalize about art and theory: “A 
consciously practised theory of art 
has never spoiled a good artist, has 
never dammed up inspiration, but 
rather, and in most cases profitably, 
canalized it.” But in 1950 he wrote: 
“There are no general rules; there 
are only particular cases, and most 
of these cases exist, so far as we are 
concerned, in a thick night of ig- 
norance.” In the treatment of criti- 
cism, whether of literature, music or 
art, Huxley pays a serious price for 
his discomfiting strategy: The classi- 
cists believe nothing to be of value 
“which is not susceptible of logical 
analysis”; yet the classicists, both 
French and English, did believe in a 
“je ne sais quoi,” in “a grace beyond 
the reach of art”; and so on. 

For Huxley the explanations of 
criticism quickly exhaust themselves 
and the work of art becomes “a 
jumping-off point for 
creativity.” 


one’s own 
There is, therefore, a 


strong sense of an individual mind 


reacting to art, but without any sense 
of the precise knowledge necessary 
to control these reactions. Huxley 
writes, “There does exist nonetheless, 
an absolute standard of artistic merit. 
And it is a standard which is in the 
last resort a moral one. Whether a 
work is good or bad depends en- 
tirely on the quality of the character 
which expresses itself in the work.” 
But the quality of the character is 
precisely what is difficult to discover, 
and when he finds Piero della Fran- 
cesca’s “Resurrection” the best pic- 
ture in the world, he does so because 
“its author possessed more than any 
other painter those qualities of char- 
acter which I most admire and be- 
cause his purely aesthetic preoccupa- 
tions are of a kind which I am by 
nature best fitted to understand.” The 
qualities which, in 1927, he was best 
fitted to understand were “natural, 
spontaneous and unpretentious gran- 
But the men on whom he 
chose to discourse during this period 
were Chaucer, Ben Jonson, Crebillon 
the Younger, Swift, Baudelaire, Breu- 
ghel. Even his own descriptions of 


deur.” 


these men do not attribute to them 
the grandeur to which he refers. 

These fragmentary essays serve 
purposes quite different from that of 
critical consistency or inquiry. They 
are, indeed, a constant warning 
against the staid and sterile responses 
which masquerade as criticism. They 
possess an exuberance and directness 
which convey the actual esthetic ex- 
perience. The sense of delight in art 
objects is essential to the initiation of 
criticism. And Huxley conveys it: 
never more so than in his travel de- 
scriptions or views of art. In this 
sense Huxley’s greatest contribution 
is his undiminished delight in the 
objects he finds artistic. 

For Huxley there has always been 
a very broad brook between the im- 
mediacy of response and the analysis 
and examination of the work itself. In 
the ’20s his discussions dealt with the 
character of the author or the social 
corruptions of art, but in later years 
he has moved more and more to 
the intensive primacy of his own 
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reaction and the disregard of the 
work. In his mystical belief in “a 
certain blessedness lying at the heart 
of things,” in his experiments in 
perception, he has retreated to those 
brief, private, fleetingly aware mo- 
ments of esthetic experience. His 
early writing displayed a fury at 
artistic and social corruption, at the 
loss of human possibilities in art 
and life. His Jater writings take for 
granted the rarity of the mystical 
esthetic experience. 

then 
some retreats are not only a neces- 


If this rarity is a retreat, 
sary but a desirable form of wisdom. 
Huxley is himself an artist, intensely 
aware of the inadequacies of man in 
the face of art. But as critic his whole 
strategy has been to exploit litera- 
ture—no doubt for the best of reas- 
ons. the wisdom and education of 
the audience, but exploitation none- 
theless. Not content to delight in 
literature, he wished others to share 
it with him: but sharing by using 
art for his own jumping-off points, 
by disregarding the quality of the 
works themselves or the problems 
themselves and using them to display 
other issues, other qualities. His re- 
cent statements indicate his sense of 
frustration in educating the audience 
or in conveying the complex values 
of works of art. For the delight never 
extended to more than the beginning 
of explanation. 
sense in 
which Huxley has been defeated by 
his criticism, and the dismay of a 


There is, therefore. a 


sensitive and keen intelligence is al- 
ways distressing. The literature and 
art with which he dealt has resisted 
his efforts to reduce finished prod- 
ucts to the raw material of his com- 
mentary. But in this respect. a critic 


who is an artist cannot 


lose: for 
critical fiction that needs to 
be defeated, there exists a creative 
fiction appropriate to art. If art has 


resisted conversion to something else 


every 


and has by its independence subdued 
the pride of the critic, it has never- 
theless reaffirmed the importance of 
its identity and the world of the 
imagination. 


Beyond the Doric Mode 


By Paul Lauter 


Contributor, “New Republic,’ “Nation” 


Two RECENT BOOKs will do more 
than any heretofore to destroy with 
the general reading public the sug- 
ary version of Emily Dickinson as 
“Our Emily” and to establish widely 
and permanently the complex, pro- 
found and often terrifying image of 
one of the English language’s great 
poets. 

Thomas Johnson’s The Complete 
Poems of Emily Dickinson (Little, 
Brown, $10.00) is based on his three- 
volume edition of 1955, which was 
primarily directed to scholars, pro- 
viding as it did all variant readings 
and the usual scholarly apparatus, 
Miss Dickinson’s 
typography. The 
volume, equally immaculate in_ its 
scholarship and faithful to the 
original texts, selects that version of 


and __ restoring 


original present 


each of the 1,775 poems which in the 
earlier work Johnson had judged to 
be the one most nearly finished. 
Thus, for 


combines the virtues of a_ scholar- 


almost all purposes, it 
ly edition—completeness, accuracy, 
chronology—with those of a popular 
edition—ease in reading, subject and 
title indexes to locate favorites, fine 
bookmaking. It seems about as close 
to the last word in such a volume 
as one could ask. 

Johnson also deserves plaudits for 
his solution of which version of a 
poem to present. The principle of 
selection is that explained in his in- 
troduction to the variorum edition, 
but the problem was not especially 
acute in those volumes inasmuch as 
a reader had all texts from which to 
make his own critical choice should 
he desire. Here, with only one ver- 
sion of each poem presented in al- 
most all cases, one feels no sense of 
loss over the displacement of what 
had become familiar readings, as, 
for example, in the last stanza of 
“One need not be a Chamber—to be 
Haunted—”: 


The prudent carries a revolver, 
He bolts the door, 

O’erlooking a superior spectre 
More near. 


The Body—borrows a Revolver— 

He bolts the Door— 

O’erlooking a superior spectre— 

Or More— 

What is particularly striking about 
this book—as much as its variorum 
predecessor—is its completeness. Not 
only do we now have all the Dickin- 
son poems in a single volume, but we 
have all of each. Restoration of trun- 
cated poems and of omitted lines and 
stanzas had been accomplished in 
scattered poems of earlier collections 
and in articles in scholarly periodi- 
cals, but only here is it all together. 

The very volume of Miss Dickin- 
son’s work is enormously impressive. 
Like Hardy (with whose work there 
interesting analogies), 
other late  19th- 


century poets, she produced a great 


are many 
Swinburne and 


mass of short, lyrical poems. But un- 
like them, I do not think her stature 
gains from selection. Not that there 
is no repetitive, excessively cramped, 
obscure, even banal poetry, and even. 
after much reading, a sense of same- 
ness in form and manner. but once 
we are attuned to her apparentl) 
Doric mode, we recognize the tr: 
umph she accomplishes within, o 
more properly through, the limita 
tions she enforces on her art. 

So narrowly limited in her life, her 
triumphs could come only in the en- 
durance of a spirit unreconciled to 
failure, only in the vision of possible 
success seen by him who has failed. 
Death, the ultimate failure and limi 
tation, becomes central to her percep: 
tion of life; like the existentialist, her 
awareness of life was deepened and 
intensified by the terrible knowledge 
of her own death. Like Camus’ The 


Stranger in his cell, every scrap 
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existence took on enormous signifi- 
cance and vitality, had to be explored 
in all its exact being. Precision thus 
became for her a kind of moral im- 
perative to which she was willing to 
sacrifice all the lesser gods of poetic 
form and syntactical regularity. Her 
nature poetry, with Marianne Moore’s, 
is as discriminating and precise in 
its descriptions as any in the lan- 
guage. But nothing underwent such 
close examination as her own ex- 
periences. responses, visions—even of 
her own death. 

As she was driven into an ever 
more intense scrutiny of reality, how- 
ever, she was also driven from com- 
munion with it—by her frustration in 
all attempts to move decisively be- 
yond her limited Amherst circle and 
by the very isolation her introspective 
method compelled. Forced further 
and further down into herself, she 
emerges frequently in a gnarled, cryp- 
tic, all-but-private language (espe- 
cially in the letters). Thus isolated, 
she made a virtue of distance in cre- 
ating an unmatched poetry of depri- 
vation, yearning, endurance, ascet- 
icism. Her self-limited method is 
perhaps itself the best correlative to 
her insight into her situation. 

Her love poems in particular de- 
velop the peculiar paradoxes of self- 
denial: the farther away the lover 
is, the fuller she can come into a 
sense of his nature and of the possi- 
bility of love. From this point of 
view, come full circle, death can be 
seen as the moment of supreme tran- 
scendence, as the movement from a 
world of distance and frustrated 
aspiration to a world of attainment 
and union. This is not a victory won 
or sustained with ease (as poems like 
“If you were coming in the Fall” 
show) —nothing in her world is easy. 
And it is this honesty in the face 
of convulsive terror that makes Emily 
Dickinson’s poetry so fine and so 
Compelling. 

Jay Leyda’s two volumes of The 
Years and Hours of Emily Dickin- 
son, published by Yale University 
($25.00), present perhaps the best 
availalle background against which 
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to view the poet’s courage and her 
artistic achievement. The books are 
modelled on Leyda’s Melville Log, but 
they seem to me more successful than 
the earlier volumes. In the Log one 
was often frustrated by tantalizing 
fragments—of letters or journal en- 
tries—elsewhere all but unavailable; 
I have not noted such problems here 
and they probably will not arise now 
that the Dickinson canon is largely 
published. In the Log one might 
doubt the advisability of using frag- 
ments of Typee, for example, as if 
they were accurate reproductions of 
Melville’s adventures; but in the 
present work Leyda does not depend 
upon material passed through the 
lenses of imagination. 

What we have is a collection of 
detail, some of it minutiae, none of 
it very grand, but all of which ac- 
cumulates to provide an overwhelm- 
ing sense of “thereness,” of 19th- 
century Amherst, of the Dickinson 
households, of Emily’s daily sur- 
roundings. There is nothing, I think, 
very startling in what Leyda has pre- 
sented, but our sense of first-hand 
participation in life is quite unique. 
A familiarity with previous Dickin- 
son studies like those of Johnson, 
George F. Whicher and Richard 
Chase will help in putting together 
the materials with which the Years 
and Hours presents us, but once a 
reader is fairly launched with some 
sense of direction into these two vol- 
umes, he is in for an adventure 
worthy of Luigi Pirandello: Tonight 
We Biographize. And none of the 
fabulous romantic images of Emily 
which have haunted the poet’s repu- 
tation until recently will match in 
fascination the intense, rich life for- 
ever in view in these pages, yet 
forever eluding our formulations. 

Enigmatic to the last, Emily Dick- 
inson draws us into a poetic web 
which spans the 200 years betwecs 
Edward Taylor and T. S. Eliot. In her 
life she links the oppression and 
terror of the Puritan world with the 
anxieties and doubts of the modern. 
And in her poems she made, and got, 
the best of both those worlds. 
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ee | 
not only heroic 


Dut as ingenious 
and exciting as 
any pieces of 
international 
intrigue I've 

read about... 
an extraordinary 
experience... .99 


—KATHERINE GAUSS JACKSON, 
Harper's 


In what is surely the most 
melodramatic, tragic, yet inspiring 
story of our age, Pulitzer Prize-winner 
Herbert Agar traces the unprecedented 
history of Jewish rescue and relief 
and the formation of a nation from 
the remnants of a scattered people. To 
tell this story in all its scope and 
dramatic detail, Agar turned to the 
activities of the American Joint 
Distribution Committee, whose brave 
effort has enriched the lives of 
countless people. Through the 
nightmare of Hitlerism it worked 
steadily to save what could be 
saved. And when the holocaust 
was over, the JDC was there 
to begin reconstruction, foster the 
infant state of Israel, and protect the 
victims of new oppression. Inevitably 
filled with horror and disaster, this 
history—written by a non-Jew—is a 
shining example of the will to survive. 
$5.00 
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REMNANT 


AN ACCOUNT 

OF JEWISH SURVIVAL 

by HERBERT AGAR 
At all bookstores $5.00 
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New Men’ and ‘Old Establishments’ | 
“i 1 
I 
I 
A Mirror for Anglo-Saxons. Reviewed by D. W. Brogan 
By Martin Green. Professor of Political Science, Cambridge; 
Harpers. 178 pp. $3.50. Author, “The American Character” P 
a 
THIS HIGHLY stimulating and im- to American universities come pre- of the Labor party is a fight among 
portant book is, in part, a spiritual pared to learn as well as teach. Their |= members of the Establishment. Green 
autobiography, an “Education of carapace of conceit protects them does not use this political analogy 
Martin Green.” As such, it is well against the American world. They (his political views don’t seem im. § ' 
worth reading, as any candid account __ see its follies, its barbarism, its ig- portant to him) but he is sound on J" 
of an able young man’s adjustment or norance; they notice that it is un- the sociological fact. Compared with i 
revolt must be. But it is more than English, that in the Middle West it the United States (and France) Eng. J ® 
that. It is a discussion of the relations is not even trying to be English land is an astonishingly, a dangerous- f 
between two cultures and the use of (of course, the attempt would be ly, unified country. P 
the experience of one culture to doomed to failure anyway). What Green’s main interest is in Eng. | © 
sharpen both the appreciation and America has to teach them escapes lish literature and he notes with dis. h 
the analysis of the other. them entirely. At best, America is a __ pleasure the degree to which the novel |” 
Going to the American Middle powerful but fundamentally funny in England represents the gentleman- | 
West from Cambridge (England) as country full of barbarous eccen- ly tradition. Graham Greene. Evelyn . 
a graduate student. Green suffered a tricities. At worst, it is a cultural Waugh, Angus Wilson. Anthony | 
salutary shock. He moved into a so- Siberia, to be endured in anguish. Powell, report on the life of a tiny t 
ciety that was novel and disturbing Against this presumptuous nonsense. _ minority of the English people. When hi 
and which at once put him on the de- Green makes a spirited, highly in- members of what it is not. in this} “ 
fensive. Trained—conditioned is per- telligent and admirably phrased pro- context, absurd to call “the lower | ® 
haps a better word—in the English test. orders” enter the picture. they are i 
system of the “sixth form” in the But Green is not merely protesting caricatured. Even the seedy charac: L 
grammar school, then under Dr. F. against a “certain condescension” in ters who are not, in their conduct. hi 
R. Leavis, in the English school at Englishmen. He is concerned with the gentlemen, are anti-gentlemen like lo 
Cambridge. he found the world of depressing state of England. And it Basil Seal. This inbred. sterile cul § ™ 
middle America novel and disturb- should be noted that he sees Eng- ture, reduced to its most ludicrous " 
ing but exciting and _ rewarding. land not only with America as a revelation in radio quizzes appealing g 
Faced with freshmen who had not background, but with France and to the “intellectual”? snob values of : 
had anything that, in England, would Turkey as backgrounds. But his the dead traditional culture. blan- W 
be called a serious education, he did French and Turkish experiences kets spontaneity, warmth. “decency.” a 
not flee to his ivory tower or take serve simply to immunize him Against the gentleman, as fossilized a 
refuge in bitter superiority. To have against the belief that there is hope a concept as that of the mandarin, br 
to defend what he had learned in in Europe outside. If there is hope, | Green puts the “decent” lower-middle 
England to an audience not respect- it is in America. class type who is the representative Ar 
ful of any authority and ignorant of But what is wrong with England? man and the hope (if there is one) a 
the weight of English tradition was a It is the domination of English life of the English future. 7 
new form of education for him. And by the obsolete and deadly idea of I agree in most things. though | 
he came out of it not a blind but “oentlemanliness.” Green notes (oth- not in all, with Green’s diagnosis. Pu 
a passionate pro-American, finding in ers have done so too) that what is The need for the acceptance into the - 
the United States life and energy and now called “the Establishment.” the — English body politic of the millions on 
hope that were all sadly missing in net of the “top people” in business, who have moved up from the old vt 
England. And he has not abandoned government, education, the arts, the “working class” into the lower-middle 5 
that original impression, the founda- mass media, was never more complete class that Green sees as making up the a 
tion of faith in the possibilities of life than it is today. If the Labor party overwhelming majority of the popu: “7 
that America gave him. was moved by a revolt of the “people lation (and as containing the most a 
This is worth noting. for Green of England” of Chesterton’s poem. the —_ valuable elements of the population! r 
asserts (and | believe rightly) that revolt has failed. Walt Tyler-Bevan is is evident and has been for a long “t 
fur too few Englishmen going out dead and the fight over the wrecks time. Green sees the new type 4 ee 
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look 


identifiable; they 


physically 
different from the decadent upper and 
upper-iniddle class. They have far 
more possibilities of life. They have 
more to give and more to take. All 


this is admirably done and although 
Green will probably not like the com- 
parison. recalls to me the dreams 
and ambitions of H. G. Wells’ prime. 
Wells’ dream went wrong. What will 
happen to Green’s? 

In a sense, Green is bound to be 
right. This class will dominate by 
numbers and ability. But what will 
Here | find the 


greatest weakness in this timely tract 


this “class” be? 


for the times. Green has an almost 
purely literary view of what culture 
consists in, a purely bookish view of 
how a national ethos changes. There 
are a few useful figures; there is what 
I can only call a preposterous evoca- 
tion of “the Commonwealth” as a 
world power, based on no realities 
that | can identify. But what Green 
has to offer as a remedy is a different 
canon of literary achievement. The 
of modern English 
life?) is D. H. 


Lawrence. We want more writers like 


great figure 
literature (and 
him preaching and exemplifying the 
lower-middle class virtues. We want 
more people like George Orwell who, 
coming into this world from the out- 
side, can see it not as comic or even 
as tragic, but as worthy and hopeful. 
We must encourage Kingsley Amis to 
protest against the Establishment. We 
must revere F. R. Leavis of Cam- 
bridge. 

Well. and what then? 
Amis doesn’t learn to write better 


Suppose 


novels. Suppose the public doesn’t 
want better novels of the kind Green 
yearns for. Suppose the traditional 
Puritan respect for probity, courage, 
responsibility can’t be restored by 
more and better fiction. It is oddly 
revealing that Green should ignore 
the other arts so completely. There 
is nothing—or next to nothing— 
about poetry, the theater, music, the 
Visual arts. | should have thought that 
the state of English architecture was 
as depressing as the state of English 
fictior 
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But much more serious is the ig- 
noring of the problem put by C. P. 
Snow in his famous lectures. Whether 
we like it or not, the dominant force 
in our culture today is natural science 
(including its child, 
The institution that gives modern 
Cambridge its “note” is not the Eng- 
lish faculty but the Cavendish Lab- 
oratory. The 
class that will count, that is counting, 


technology ). 


rising lower-middle 
is largely a technically trained group. 
The new business class that Green 
ignores is linked with the technolo- 
gists and cut off from the merely 
“cultured” recruits to “the Establish- 
ment” not only by training but by 
income. These rising young men 
(out of Wells if you need a literary 
parallel) are more important than 
the decent young men out of Law- 
rence. The lesson of Lady Chatterley 
can’t be taught, practically or sym- 
There 


arent enough of them. We need a 


bolically, by gamekeepers. 


new urban culture, not even the 


semi-industrial Midlands culture of 
Lawrence’s youth. 

It is possible—it may even be 
likely—that the “New Men” will be 
taken over by the old Establishment, 
that Eton and Oxford will get them 
or get their sons. I fear it may be so 
and it will be so if we refuse really 
to look at contemporary England, 
the most urbanized community in the 
world, living on a perilous economic 
margin, carrying a heavy burden of 
irrelevant tradition in all classes. 

If Green returns or has returned 
to England, I hope he sets to work 
again and produces a more’system- 
atic survey of English education and 
“culture.” But for what he has given 
us, his attack on English complacency 
and his acute and justifiably scorn- 
ful analysis of fashionable English 
anti-Americanism, | am very grate- 
ful. A good deal in English life and 
attitudes that is unintelligible to most 
Americans is made more understand- 
able here. This is a very timely book. 
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Visionary or Man of Vision? 


Moses Hess and the nature of ‘true’ and ‘utopian’ socialism 


By Sidney Hook 


ee HERE THERE is no vision, the people perish.” 

TO Sosce is a difference, however. between the man 
of vision and the visionary. The same man may be 
both at different times or in different respects. The dif- 
ference between the man of vision and the visionary is 
that the first strikes a light which opens up a fresh and 
fruitful perspective on a problem relevant to a present 
concern. Or he may discover a new problem of great 
moment not seen by those immersed in the daily round. 
The visionary. on the other hand, is obsessed with a 
notion or fantasy that cannot even remotely relate itself 
to the present human condition and its viable alternatives. 
The visionary is lost in a dream which at best is a con- 
solation for human helplessness but which more often 
is an attempted escape from the hard problems knocking 
at the door. 

Is a utopian a man of vision or a visionary? More 
particularly, were the utopian socialists men of vision or 
merely visionaries? There are signs of growing interest 
in utopian thinking and especially in the thinking of the 
utopian socialists. In part this is due to the technological 
revolution of our time which has extended the frontiers 
of possibility, both of dread and of promise. In part it 
is a consequence of the history of the socialist movement 
which has borne such strange fruit. Some writers assert 
that Marx himself may be regarded as a utopian socialist 
whose notions of a classless society illustrate a fanaticism 
of general ideas which, when applied to the intractabilities 





The dictionary definition of a utopian is “one who 
believes in the perfectability of human society: a 
: visionary.”” Here Sidney Hook 






examines that view more close- 
ly, especially in reference to 
the utopian socialists of the 
18th and 19th centuries and to 
one of the famous socialist 
thinkers, Moses Hess. Hook. 
who is the Chairman of the 
Graduate Philosophy Depart- 
ment at New York University, 
is the author of several books 
on this and related subjects: 
Towards the Understanding of 


Karl Marx (1933), From Hegel to Marx (1936) and 
The Ambiguous Legacy: Marx and the Marxists (1955). 
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and inertia of social institutions and habits. necessarily 
results in the dictatorship of an elite. There are even 
those who contend that the rule of reason must eventuate 
in a reign of terror, and who trace the genealogy of 
modern totalitarianism to the ideals of the Enlightenment 
itself. 

Less perverse is the view that socialism took a wrong 
turn when it abandoned the high road of utopian thought 
for the so-called scientific approach of Marx. Current 
systematic denigration of Marx is the natural conse- 
quence of the vulgar identification of his thought with 
that of Lenin, Stalin, Khrushchev and even Mao Tse- 
tung. Everything Marx scorned or rejected is being re- 
appraised for its possible value. Since Marx and Engels 
allegedly scorned the utopian socialists, their writings 
are being seined for ideas that may have some topical 
significance. 

Whatever the reasons for the revival of interest in 
utopian socialism we should welcome it. The subject pos- 
sesses an intrinsic interest. And it may carry a moral 
fur present-day thinking. 

\ recent brochure—Moses Hess: Utopian Socialist by 
John Weiss (Wayne $1.95) — 
(American readers to one of the most appealing figures in 


University, introduces 
the history of socialism. It is a useful and interesting little 
work as far as it goes, but it is a pity that Weiss did 
not write a full-scale biography of Moses Hess instead of 
giving us a fragmentary account of some of Hess’ ideas. 
Hess was a person of singular purity of character. a good 
man, whom one cannot help liking even when he writes 
nonsense. Socialists of his type virtually became extinct 
with the rise of Bolshevism; in fact. they were among 
its first victims. Some who survived, blinded by Mes 
sianic zeal, joined the Bolsheviks and became first apolo- 
gists .[ the GPU and sometimes members of its goon 
squads, 

Hess was known to his friends as “the Communist 
rabbi” although he was not a professing Jew. He con- 
verted Engels to socialism and possibly Marx, too. He 
was in turn converted to Marxism and then repudiated 
some of his own ideas. In later life he became a lapsed 
Marxist and a follower of Ferdinand Lasalle and betore 
he died he wrote a book, Rome and Jerusalem, which 
entitles him to be regarded as one of the founding fathers 
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of Zionism—more in the spirit of Judah Magnus than of 
David Ken Gurion. 

Hess is more interesting as a personality than as a 
thinker. He boxed all points of the philosophical compass 
from the airiest of idealisms to the crudest of material- 
ims. Whatever he believed was always off course. He 
had a passionate admiration for Spinoza and fancied 
himself a Spinozist. (Spinoza has always exercised a 
fascination on gentle and peace-loving reformers whose 
fuzzy mode of thought he would have found completely 
alien to his own idiom.) Hess was a man of quick en- 
thusiasms. When he first met Marx he hailed him in 
aletter to a friend as “the greatest, | might even say, 
the only living philosopher.” Marx was only a stripling 
of 24, but to Hess he was the personification of all 
wisdom. “Try to imagine Rousseau, Voltaire, Holbach. 
Lessing, Heine and Hegel all rolled into one—not thrown 
helter-skelter into a heap, but truly united so as to make 
a unified whole—and you will get an idea of Marx’s 
make-up.” 


LTHOUGH there is some warrant for considering 
fAHess a utopian socialist, unless his position is more 
carefully stated and differentiated from that of the great 
utopian socialists it may be misleading. So far as I know 
neither Marx nor Engels ever specifically referred to 
Hess as a utopian socialist. What is more important, 
they never expressed disdain for the great utopian so- 
tialists—Saint-Simon, Fourier and Owen. On the con- 
rary, they paid them handsome tributes. What they 
objected to was not their vision, their ideals, their 
criticism of the bourgeois status quo. These they largely 
took over. They criticized the utopian socialists’ over- 
‘laboration of unnecessary details which ran out into 
pure fancy, their belief that socialism could be brought 
about by men of good will—scholars, bankers, engineers 
~and that small model experiments would persuade so- 
tiety to transform itself. They criticized the assumption 
that truth, reason and justice would conquer “by their 
wn power” and their disregard of the historical condi- 
lions presupposed by a socialist society as well as the 
*onomic class conflicts and class interests which serve 
is the driving forces of political transformation. In his 
rief history of the Communist League, Engels sums up 
he difference in the following way: “Communism no 
wnger signified the fantastical elaboration of a social 
ideal as nearly achieving perfection as possible. On the 
‘ontrary ; Henceforward it meant an understanding of the 
tature, the conditions, and the general aims arising there- 
from, of the struggle into which the proletariat had 
entered.” 

Marx and Engels called Hess and his friends not 
utopian socialists but German or “true” socialists. The 
rm “rue” is used because that is how Hess and his 
friends characterized themselves. In the Communist Mani- 
sto they are considered under the rubric of “reactionary 
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socialism,” not under “utopian socialism.” They are not 
criticized on the same grounds as the great utopians 
nor even for needless absorption in the details of the 
socialist paradise. They are strongly—indeed, savagely 
and unfairly—attacked on two grounds: a minor one 
of philosophical obfuscation, and a major one of con- 
centrating their fire against liberalism and the entire 
program of civil rights and representative government 
precisely at the time when the middle classes were con- 
cerned with opposing feudal aristocracy and absolute 
monarchy, 

Like those who today see little difference between the 
U.S. and USSR and, disregarding the all important issues 
of freedom, talk glibly about them as being mirror images 
of one another, the “true” or “German” socialists saw 
little difference between feudal oppression and bourgeois 
oppression. “They thus served the [feudal] governments 
as a weapon for fighting the German bourgeoisie.” some- 
what in the same way as the Kremlin uses the neutralists 
against the West. The possibility of developing an or- 
ganized working-class movement to fight for socialist 
ideals depended upon those very freedoms which the 
“true” or “German” socialists were dismissing as not 
very different from the rights and privileges of serfdom. 
One “true” socialist taxed Marx with “advising us [the 
German socialists] to avoid the inferno of the Middle 
Ages, by throwing ourselves into the purgatory of the 
decrepit rule of capital.” 

There are still some nuggets of insight that can be 
mined from the writings of the great utopian socialists 
but I doubt whether anything worthwhile can be found 
by digging in the slag heaps of “true” socialism. 

Today the term “utopian” has a more comprehensive 
meaning than in Marx’s time. It suggests a whole family 
of meanings according to which, in some respects, Marx 
was a utopian himself. Before we encourage utopian 
thinking, we should make some necessary distinctions, 
between the men of vision and the visionaries, great re- 
formers and absolutist millenarians. The fanatic, the 
escapist, the perfectionist who is prepared to let his 
children starve because at the moment he can only get 
three-quarters of a loaf of bread—these are among the 
visionaries, the bad utopians. Competition between utopi- 
ans of this stripe is almost sure to lead to adventurism 
and the posing of false alternatives. 

A genuine ideal cannot be realized. It is not therefore 
a utopian fancy. It is not absurd to pursue an unrealizable 
ideal if the fruits of our pursuit enrich our lives and 
strengthen us as we meet the challenge of new problems. 
For as most utopians do not know, there are no panaceas, 
no recipes or formulas, which will spare us the necessity 
of hard thinking and the risk of living in a dangerous 
world, A picture of utopia should be part of every map 
of social life, not as a place to go but as a place by 
which we take our bearings on where we are going and 
on the alternatives open to us. 
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Wilhelm Reich: 


Selected Writings. 


Farrar, Straus and Cudahy. 557 pp. $7.50. 


THIS PAST SUMMER, unexpectedly 
and belatedly, I found myself think- 
ing about Wilhelm Reich and his 
orgone box. The thinking was based 
on very little knowledge, since the 
Food and Drug Administration, 
amazingly enough, has banned most 
of Reich’s books from circulation. 
When I heard, therefore, about this 
newly published selection from the 
later writings, | turned to it eagerly. 
Much of it is poor stuff. both as 
writing and thinking, but the chal- 
lenge it offers is profoundly disturb- 
ing and in some ways hopeful. Clear- 
ly Reich, who died in Federal prison 
in 1957, will be an important pre- 
cursor of whatever advances psychia- 
try and culture generally may take 
in the period immediately ahead. 

I should explain why I was think- 
ing about Reich. For a month, in 
late August and early September, | 
wrote each day in a cabin under tall 
trees. The cabin was a single large 
room, with windows all the way 
round. Except for patches of sky and 
these 
looked out only on trees. 


a stretch of road, windows 

] had always supposed that being 
surrounded by trees would be op- 
pressive. I required a view, a con- 
ventional view, across open fields to- 
with 


ward water or hills or both. 


trees merely for background and 
shading. But now. gazing out at the 
incredibly rich and changing patterns 
made by sunlight filtering through 
leaves and branches, I attended to 
trees as | never had before. 

It was not merely a matter of forms 
and colors. | had, of course, always 
been aware of the shapes of trees, 
especially as they appeared in paint- 
ings. But one still fragrant morning. 
as I walked to the cabin, I became 
conscious that I was breathing in the 
exhalations of the also breathing 
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Art, Life and the Orgone Box 


Reviewed by Robert Gorham Davis 


Professor of English Literature, 


trees and the breathing plants and 
mosses and grasses which surrounded 
me in all their subtly differentiated 
shades of green. I experienced, as | 
never had before, the kinship between 
their complex inner physical life and 
my own. This was intensified by 
reading through the 40 large pages 
which the 13th edition of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica—the only 
relevant text immediately at hand— 
devoted to plants, their anatomy, 
physiology, ecology, cytology, etc. 

Now as | sat in my cabin I no 
longer merely saw sunlight and 
leaves making visual patterns. | felt 
the trees drinking in radiance from 
the sun, and transforming it into 
stored energy, which waited all about 
me in the hush of the August morn- 
ing. My own summer life had been 
marvelously satisfying in ways, in- 
cluding the physical, which modern 
novelists—or perhaps any novelists 
—seem quite incapable of rendering. 
Pacing up and down, with words and 
images and ideas tumbling into my 
mind, I felt a keenly pleasurable re- 
lease of that same energy which was 
pouring down from the sun and 
entering into the veins of all the 
rooted life about me. 

It was at this point that I remem- 
Wilhelm Reich. 


alarmed, | fantasied that my cabin 


bered Somewhat 
was a huge orgone box. and that | 
was the happy receptacle for streams 
of energy concentrated on it from 
the cosmos outside. In the heightened 
imaginative activity through which 
some of this energy was discharged, 
I was given—devoted reader of 
Freud and Jung though I was—a new 
sense of the Unconscious. It 
prises not only all the remembered 
and forgotten interpersonal events, so 


com- 


useful to psychological fiction, but 
also all that goes on physically in 
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blood and 


glands, down to the literally millions 


brain and nerves and 


of electrical events which occur from 
of the 


grasp the 


minute to minute in each 


separate cells. I could 
multitudinousness of all this inner 
activity only by looking up at the 
Milky Way and reflecting on all that 
I had read about light years and 
universes containing stars as num- 
berless as the grains of sand along all 
the seashores of the Pacific. 
While I was in this mood of won- 
der about the natural world and 
the microscopic and submicroscopic 
events which go on in it, I was given, 
very appropriately, | thought. a novel 
by C. P. Snow to review. I read again 
his lecture on the two cultures and 
the discussion of it in several issues 
of Encounter. Snow wants to see the 
gap which 
separates the literary intellectuals and 


narrowed or bridged 
physical scientists. But as anyone 
knows who has looked at his Trol- 
lopean novels, he is not the man to 
do it. Though he has been a scientist, 
he cannot show us how the moder 
scientific mind works when it is ex- 
ploring new territory, and he him 
self is unresponsive to the symbolist 
poetry which is closest in character 
to scientific thought. 

Snow clearly was not my man. 
Some of the things I had been feeling 
were expressed, though very incom 
pletely, in poems by Blake, Hopkins, 
Roethke, D. H. Lawrence and Dylan 
Thomas. As soon, however. as I be- 
gan reading this present volume, “an 
introduction to orgonomy.” I dis- 
covered that it dealt directly with the 
relationships which I had been re 
sponding to, when, in my orgone 
box of a cabin, I invoked the name 
of Wilhelm Reich. 

In the sections on “The Orgasm 
Theory” and “Therapy.” the two 
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» Orgasm 
the two 


most helpful sections in the book, 
Reich shows how the experience of 
orgasm links man with all living and 
non-living beings, and this not merely 
abstractly or by analogy. The in- 
voluntary but profoundly expressive 
gestures which occur at the climax 
of sexual union are proper not only 
to man but to the other invertebrates, 
to worms, to single-celled creatures, 
to molecules, to all the stages of 
evolutionary development which still 
live on within us. It is a kind of 
cosmic explosion which seems—but 
only seems—a temporary, though ut- 
terly joyous, surrender to the com- 
manding rhythms of the non-human 
worlds inside and outside of man. 
For Augustine these rhythms were 
signs of the fallen state. If man had 
not eaten the apple, he could have 
procreated in an unimpassioned, un- 
sensual way, using his sexual organs 
as rationally and controlledly as he 
used his hands or eyes. 

But a completely satisfying orgas- 
tic experience is not a descent from 
the human. It is possible only for 
those who are fully aware of their 
own humanity and the humanity of 
those to whom they are making love 
and with whom they transcend the 
confines of selfhood. Paradoxically 
emough, a sexuality aroused on a 
merely physical level is neither as 
pleasurable physically nor as capable 
of physical achievement as one which 
expresses love for another and a pro- 
found sense of human possibility. 
And despite moments when the self 
is lost in oceanic identification with 
all striving creativeness throughout 
the universe, the consequence of com- 
plete orgasm is a release of energy 
for further nonsexual creativity. 

At a time when there is such pre- 
occupation because of 
sexual and social dissatisfaction, one 
Would suppose that this total orgastic 
experience, as Reich describes it, 
would be a natural norm or goal. 


with — sex, 


But one does not have to read much 
fiction, popular or avant-garde, to 
liscover that this is not so. 

Plays and movies are glamorizing 
Wtostitutes, who represent a debased 
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and meretricious sex, cut off almost 
completely from the elements which 
make orgasm satisfying. A similar 
separation occurs in the athleticism 
of hate-burdened sex described at 
such length in Norman Mailer’s “The 
Time of Her Time.” 

Most psychoanalytic _ literature 
gives a similar impression. It pays 
lip service to the idea that genital 
adequacy will be the reward for the 
patient spends 
through his early experiences again 
in a very non-genital love affair with 


who years living 


the psychiatrist, but its real en- 
thusiasm is focused on infantile sex 
experiences and their disguised ex- 
pression in later thought and be- 
havior. This makes fascinating read- 
ing in case studies which sound like 
detective stories and in analyses of 
Hamlet or Rosmersholm. As therapy 
it is not satisfying. 

Nothing is more pathetic than 
seeing a group of former Freudian 
analysts who 
arguing in the most doctrinaire way 


10 years ago were 


about primary and secondary narcis- 
sism, but now have thrown aside all 
that and suppose that they can cure 
themselves and their patients and 
get nearer to Being or the Ground 
of Being by pondering in a quasi- 
religious way on the bottomless ob- 
scurities of Heidegger. On a more 
superficial level we have the pious 
Norman Vincent Peale-isms of Eric 
Fromm’s The Art of Loving. The 
psychoanalytic return to religion is 
complicated by the fact that though 
mystics often use married love as an 
analogue of ecstatic union with God, 
orthodox Christianity has on the 
whole rejected orgastic satisfaction 
as not humanly enriching or ful- 
filling. Paul, the chief architect of 
Christianity, said flatly, “It is good 
for a man not to touch women.” 
Wilhelm Reich was aware of all 
these cultural resistances. He had 
been active in politics, too, and 
knew how the modern industrialized 
mass society intensifies the sadistic 
rigidities which make genuine love 
expression difficult. Particularly was 
he sensitive to the impossible situa- 


tion in which adolescents find them- 
selves. In his middle career he made 
a promising start toward a somatic 
psychology which took into account 
both the natural sciences and social 
realities. His Character 
first published in German around 
1933, is still cited respectfully by 
psychiatrists who are in no other 


Analysis, 


sense Reichians. 

But then he became overwhelmed 
by the obstacles in his way, and yet 
he felt a terribly urgency, as anyone 
must who sees that most men, in- 
cluding the very intelligent, live 
without knowing what it is to live. 
Reich apparently went progressively 
insane. To the layman, reading this 
book prepared by trustees of a Reich- 
established foundation, his delusions 
seem classical in character. His mind 
reverted to the beliefs of primitive 
magic in his need to simplify and 
control the vast complex of different 
forms and forces of which I spoke 
earlier. He thought that he had dis- 
covered orgone energy, mana, in a 
scientifically measurable form. It was 
an unimaginably powerful fluid, both 
creative and destructive. Properly di- 
rected, it could cure cancer, bring 
down rain, enable the Prospero who 
wielded it to do everything that 
Druid priests were reputed to do. 

Since this is the only volume of 
Reich’s work now readily available, 
it was a great disservice to his repu- 
tation and future influence to fill it 
mostly with what looks like quite 
mad pseudo-science. No commentary 
is provided which would enable the 
layman to decide whether the exten- 
sively described experiments in “or- 
gone physics” and “cosmic engineer- 
have 
validity. 

The last period of delusion, which 
attracted to Reich 
disciples, has had an understandable 
but unfortunate result. When I pre- 
pared to write this review, I dis- 
covered that there has been almost 
total silence about Reich in recent 
years, both in general and specialized 
journals. This is bad. Reich, for all 


his faults, sets a standard, an ex- 


9 


ing’ one iota of scientific 


some _ strange 
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perienceable standard, by which our 
culture can be judged, and indicates 
also the direction which any really 
satisfying reform must take. 

We can see why most people, in- 
cluding psychoanalysts, shy 
from this standard, but it would be 
a very healthy thing if it could be 
dealt with directly and frankly in 
pretty 


away 


our cultural discussion in 
much the terms which Reich offered. 
What is the “happiness” of which the 
preamble to the Constitution speaks, 
and how do we know when it has 
been achieved? Do we dare face the 
problems of adolescent sexuality as 
boldly as we think we face those of 
infantile sexuality? What is the rela- 
tion of sociology to biology? Toward 
what kind of wholeness, union, do 
art, religion and psychotherapy all 
strive, and what are its symbols and 
expressions ? 

A renewed interest, however criti- 
cal, in some of Reich’s ideas would 
introduce a refreshing note of realism 
in the approach to these questions, 
particularly if people tried to be 
The 


writings is too ill-conceived and un- 


honest. present collection of 
readable to be the basis for such a 
movement, but it does remind us of 
Reich’s existence and of the direction 
his thought took, It should be fol- 
lowed by other books and by many 
articles. That is why | have written 
freely and personally in this review. 
In a period so hungry for affirma- 
tions, it is surprising that Reich has 
had so little attention, since his af- 
firmation is so firmly based on the 
most 


profoundly felt living  ex- 


perience. 
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The Red and the Black 


Communism in the Churches. 
By Ralph Lord Roy. 


Harcourt, Brace. 429 pp. $7.50. 


RaLpu Lorp Roy is a philosopher 
and church historian as well as a 
practicing Methodist minister. In a 
previous book, Apostles of Discord, 
he described the attempts of our na- 
tive fascists and racist bigots to dis- 
rupt and subvert the churches of 
America. In his present volume, he 
chronicles Moscow’s attempt to re- 
cruit the churches as allies in its 
unceasing war, now hot, now cold, 
with the liberal democracies of the 
West. 

Both attempts have failed. The so- 
cial gospel of Walter Rauschenbusch 
nourished many a nest of cheeping 
clerical bird-brains. But it also in- 
spired a generation of church lead- 
ers who, when the test came, proved 
themselves to be intellectually too 
sophisticated and morally too robust 
to succumb to the ideological infec- 
tion of Marxism-Leninism. The sur- 
prise one feels after reading Roy’s 
detailed and meticulously fair chroni- 
cle is not that thousands of churchly 
innocents flocked into the Communist 
fronts of the ’30s, "40s and °50s, but 
that during that whole period not a 
single outstanding religious leader, 
with the possible exception of Harry 
Ward, collaborated with the Commu- 
nist party, or tried to lead his flock 
into the Communist fold. 

Perhaps the most revolting pages 
of Roy’s dispassionate and relent- 
lessly unexpurgated history recite the 
testimony of the political Elmer Gan- 
tries who were nabbed by subpoena 
servers and asked to sing for the 
entertainment and instruction of the 
Affairs Com- 
mittee. Murray Kempton, New York 


House Un-American 


Post columnist, attended one of these 
sessions expecting to fill his next 
day’s column with his usual savage 
denunciation of the Committee and 
its counsel. Instead. he described the 


Reviewed by James Roriy 
Author, “His Master’s Voice,” 
Co-author, “McCarthy and the Cominunists” 


witness, one Jack McMichael. as “a 
folksy, weedy, balding Georgia boy 
... the soul of irreverence, sniggling 
and weasling and larding his audi- 
tors with every Pecksniffism of the 
lower Protestantism. . . ."” McMichael, 
he continued, “followed the Commu- 
nist line for fourteen years, knew 
exactly what he was doing, and used 
every trick in the book (ad nauseam) 
yesterday to avoid admitting it.” 

“We'd all be better off’, concluded 
Kempton, “if the Un-American Af- 
fairs Committee would go home. A 
fellow-traveler’s opinions are _ his 
own business, but there is such a 
thing as service to the truth, and this 
McMichael is a bum; and he is no 
less a bum for being in trouble with 
Harold Velde.” 

Not all of the religious fellow 
travelers were bums, of course, and 
most of them weren’t Communists. 
When they knew what they were 
doing, which was rarely, they fol- 
lowed the Party line because for the 
moment it seemed to express their 
own convictions: their pacifism, their 
hatred of racial prejudice and dis 
crimination, their zeal for social 
justice. When the line changed they 
usually descended hurriedly from the 
zig-zagging express train of History, 
taking their convictions with them, 
more or less intact. Some, like Bishop 
Oxnam, soon became highly intelli 
gent and effective anti-Communist 
The Bishop’s early lapses from pe 
litical grace were in fact due largel} 
to failures of caution and judgment. 
and to his desire to defend respected 
friends and associates from what he 
considered to be unjust attacks 
Later, when he appeared voluntaril) 
before the Un-American Affairs Com 
mittee, his services to truth. unlike 
those of the Pecksniffian McMichae 
were distinguished and enlightening 
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The «reatest successes scored by 
the Communists’ clerical sympathiz- 
ers were the capture and exploitation, 
over a considerable period, of five 
influential religious journals: the 
Social Questions Bulletin, of which 
McMichaels was the editor; The 
Protestant, edited by Kenneth Leslie; 
The Witness, an independent Epis- 
copal weekly edited by William B. 
Spofford Sr.; The Churchman, also 
Episcopal, which is reputed to be the 


oldest religious magazine in the 
English-speaking world, and is edited 
by Guy Emery Shipler; and_ the 
Unitarian Register. 

None of these journals ever 
became definitely Communist or 
crypto-Communist like the New 


Masses or the National Guardian. 
But their editors, while not them- 
selves party members, could be re- 
lied upon to follow the party line 
most of the time, to provide an out- 
let for the writings of other fellow 
travelers and Soviet sympathizers, 
and to reject the contributions of 
Their combined circu- 
propa- 


their critics. 
lations provided the party’s 
gandists with a captive audience 
larger, in all probability, than they 
were able to assemble from any other 
social group. 

McMichael inherited the editorship 
of the Social Questions Bulletin, 
organ of the Methodist Federation 
Action, from Winifred 
Chappell, a Methodist deaconess and 
a truly traveler. 


for Social 
fanatical fellow 
During the party’s “social Fascist” 
period she kept the Bulletin as Red 
as the Methodist elders would allow 
and Redder than they liked. She de- 
nounced the “Fascist propensities” 


of the Roosevelt Administration, 
swallowed the Stalin-Hitler pact 
without blinking, and, after the 


Nazis invaded Russia, joined Mos- 
cow’s outcries for a second front. 
McMichael, who was appointed editor 
in 1941, hewed to the Communist 
line with equal strictness in almost 
everything he found fit to print. In 
April 1956, after the folksy and foxy 
Georgi: boy had been exposed by 


Frederick Woltman in the World- 
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Telegram and by Stanley High in 
the Reader’s Digest, the Methodist 
Council of Bishops adopted a reso- 
lution declaring that neither Mc- 
Michael, the Bulletin or the Federa- 
tion spoke for the Methodist Church. 
Undaunted, McMichael continued his 
editoria! enormities and in 1951 de- 
fended the Communist invasion of 
South Korea. 

By 1953 the Federation’s member- 
ship had dropped so low that it was 
forced to close its New York office. 
But McMichael to his 
editorial job despite repeated at- 
tempts by the anguished elders to 
shake him loose. 

The other fellow traveling editors 
have been only slightly less Red and 


hung on 


some have proved equally durable. 
Kenneth Leslie, who started The 
Protestant in 1938, has followed the 
party line and echoed the party 
propaganda for over 20 years. The 
magazine achieved its peak influence 
during World War II when for a 
time it displayed on its masthead 
the names of Reinhold Niebuhr, Paul 
Tillich, Sherwood Eddy, Edwin Mce- 
Neal Poteat and other editorial “ad- 
visors” who quickly backed away 
when they realized that The Protes- 
tant was loaded. 

The Witness is an old and dis- 
tinguished religious journal which 
during the ’50s claimed the largest 
circulation of any Episcopal weekly. 
Its prestige is still high despite the 
fellow-traveling exploits of its editor, 
William B. Spofford Jr., executive 
director of the Church League for 
Industrial Democracy. Spofford be- 
came managing editor of the paper 
during the mid-’20s. In 1937, while 
the Moscow trials were still on, the 
Reverend Spofford visited the Soviet 
Union and returned to write that the 
people who had not been eliminated 
by the purges were literally “singing 
in the streets” and that fully 98 per 
cent of the population revered Stalin 
—at which Spofford’s master, Walter 
Rauschenbusch, whom he frequently 
quotes, must have stood erect in his 
grave. 


Eight years older, but no wiser, 


Spofford took Stalin’s rape of the 
Baltic nations in his stride and at 
the San Francisco Conference de- 
clared: “As for moral leadership I 
do not think anybody can deny that 
the Soviets took it in the opening 
days of the conference and held it 
throughout.” “There is a star in the 
East,” wrote the infatuated cleric. 
“Wise men will follow it as far as 
its beams cast light and do so with- 
out fear, merely because its beams 
happen to be red.” 
The Churchman, 
journal launched in 1804, has always 
championed liberal theology in the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. Guy 
Emery Shipler, dubbed “America’s 
Red Dean” by THE New LEaper, has 
been its editor since 1924. During 
this period he has quoted Rauschen- 
busch frequently, but followed Lenin 
with a constancy that has troubled 
almost everybody but himself. 
During the postwar decade, The 
Churchman printed Harry Ward, 
William Henry Mellish, Stephen H. 


an independent 





An explosive report 
on the Cuban 
revolution from the 
Cubans’ point of view 


One man’s outspoken opinion about 
what’s really going on in Cuba, as com- 
pared to what the American press has 
reported. C. Wright Mills presents the 
Cubans’ uncensored opinions of Ameri- 
can “imperialism”, American business 
interests, Communist aid, the possibility 
of a counter-revolution, our naval base 
at Guantanamo, agrarian reform, Castro, 
and many other central issues. 


MCTEN, 
~ VANE 


a... C. WRIGHT MILLS 

Author of The Power Elite 

Hardbound edition, $3.95, published by 
McGRAW-HILL 

Paperbound edition, 50¢, published by 
BALLANTINE BOOKS 
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Fritchman, J. Spencer Kennard Jr., 
Joseph F. Fletcher, Willard Uphaus, 
Endicott, Elliott White, 


Hewlett Johnson, and a score of other 


James G. 


Soviet apologists, but rarely found 
1955 it 
crusaded against Rome in a series 


space for their critics. In 
of articles whose anonymous author 
that 
are able today to trace the role of 


declared “unbiased historians 
the Vatican as the powerful instigator 
of the cold war.” In 1947 Shipler 
came to the rescue of his friend and 
fellow traveler Stephen H. Fritch- 
man, then threatened with expulsion 
from the editorship of the Unitarian 
Register. 

Fritchman, who became editor of 
the Register in 1943. had echoed the 

(“The Yanks are 
during the Stalin- 
Hitler pact and later welcomed the 


Communist line 


not coming”) 


writings of Howard Selsam, director 
of the party’s educational apparatus, 
Paul Harry Ward 


other Soviet sympathizers. His edi- 


Robeson. and 


torial span was brief. Four years 
after he got the job he was fired by a 
committee of tough-minded Unitarian 
laymen. 

In the concluding section of his 
book, Roy tells the little-known but 
politically important story of how 
Moscow tried to capture and control 
the American churches of the Rus- 
sian, Armenian and Eastern Ortho- 
dox immigrants and refugees, and 
their This 
thwarted too, despite the frequent 
failure of the American courts and 
ecclesiastical authorities to compre- 


press. attempt was 


hend what the struggle was all about. 

As a Roy 
scholarly scruple with journalistic 
clarity and pace. In his hands the 


historian, combines 


history of the cold war on the re- 
ligious front glitters with comedy 
and slap-stick farce, and darkens 
with tragedy. It also reeks with 
bathos, so that frequently one wishes 
Roy would tell us it wasn’t so. Un- 
happily, that is exactly the way it 
was and still is, except that now the 
fellow traveling pastors are fewer 
and less funny, and their flocks have 


dwindled. 
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Aid in a New Dimension 


The Diplomacy of 
Economic Development. 

By Eugene R. Black. 

Harvard. 74 pp. $3.00. 


EucENE BLAcK on the subject of 
“economic development” reads like 
Kierkegaard on the subject of love. 
He commands al] the requisite in- 
formation, past and present. His mo- 
tives are above reproach and he 
knows precisely what it is he would 
like to achieve. But he is unable, 
or unwilling, to pursue the implica- 
tions of his own insights through the 
portals of total personal commitment. 
He is not about to enlist in any inter- 
nal revolutions. 

When 


wrong ideas that jostle for our at- 


one considers the host of 


tention these days, one does not feel 
like denying Black the praise which 
he has legitimately earned, and is 
earning. With the aid of a literary 
style of considerable quality, Black 
is able to make very clear in this 
little book the crucial differences in 
the dynamics of the political econ- 
omies of “underdeveloped” and “ad- 
vanced” regions. In the poorer coun- 
tries what we commonly term “social 
and economic factors” play propor- 
tionately much larger roles in form- 
ing public policy than they do in 
the nations of Western Europe and 
North America. In Africa, for ex- 
ample, a man’s loyalty to custom or 
constitutional doctrine may be con- 
sidered to be entirely contingent on 
the state of his belly. It is we of the 
West who can afford to think about 
of doing 


“our forefathers’ 


things,” or of what does or does not 


ways 


square with the letter of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. 

Black goes on to explain, “To the 
age-old _ task the 
balance of power must now be added 
the task of maintaining the balance 
of hope—hope in the proposition 
that the underdeveloped societies of 
the world can take science and tech- 


of maintaining 


Reviewed by Peter Ritiner 
Author, “The Death of Africa”: 
Editor, The Macmillan Compan) 


nology into their lives without in the 
process denying the values of free. 
dom and tolerance.” The powerfully 
disintegrative blows which the Tech- 
nological Revolution aims at tradj- 
tional social balances are also a con- 
tinuing problem for the West, of 
course. We, too, have the duty of 
reconciling vastly engorged and em. 
boldened institutions with our ancient 
libertarian culture and_ preferences. 
But Black wants us to see again that 
the differences in the two halves of 
the world are what are important to 
understand. 

Black explains, as an example, that 
it is perhaps not so much “rising ex- 
pectations” which press hard on the 
leaders of the impoverished world as 
the “loss of traditional expectations.” 
That is to say, the Congolese Gov: 
ernment might be able to cope with 
an insistent clamor on the part of 
every male Congolese for a pair of 
shoes. But what it cannot handle is 
that once a new Leopoldviller has 
clambered out of the bush he is for- 
ever an urbanite—with all that this 
implies for administrative control, 
responsibility and expenditure. There 
is no return to the land—or to the 
past. The “bush” is overloaded al- 
ready, in Latin America and Asia 
as well as in Africa. If anything, the 
carrying capacity of the agricultural 
sector in the underdeveloped regions 
is rapidly declining. Young men 
squeezed off the land into the new 
cities either find jobs there or they 
don’t, but in the cities they must 
remain. They can’t go home again. 

What Black wants to do in this 
book is strike sparks from Ameri: 
cans. He urges us to grasp a sense 
of the dimensions, of the intellectual 
dimensions, of this 


and spiritual 


process which is devouring the peact 
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of three-quarters of our world. He 
asks for a “new awareness of the 
predicament of free peoples in the 
age out of which can come a new 
sense of purpose.” He properly em- 
phasizes the challenge and the ad- 
yenture involved in subduing this 
process. in accomplishing something 
of unprecedented size in the socio- 
economic sphere, in rescuing millions 
of innocent people from hopelessness 
and dilapidation. 

As Black says, this is an adventure 
which ought to bear a_ particular 
meaning for Americans. Our role in 
history seems to be primarily that 
of the humanitarian engineer who 
harnesses the elements and makes 
them serve free men. Black does not 
x0 hog-wild, of course. He is a 
banker. and cautions us that every- 
thing we do for “development” must 
be sound fiscally. But fiscal caution 
isnot the same thing as niggardliness. 
Black urges us to make sure that 
development gets “status” in our 
public life, collectively to make it 
one of our main common thrusts in 
this historical period. 

But having gone so far, Black has 
not gone far enough. He still seems to 
believe that the incredible world-wide 
social conflagration whose outlines 
he has presented can, or must, be 
mastered by more-or-less convention- 
al and “respectable” means. 

What it comes down to is that the 
institutions with whose work Black 
is associated, and which he hails, are 
inadequate and underpowered to the 
point of utter futility. The World 
Bank. which Black heads, has a total 
of about $5 billion in outstanding 
loans. Of these, some $1.4 billion 
are Joans to European countries, 
while Africa has received only about 
$750 million. Black’s own god-child, 
the International Development Asso- 
tiation. is prospectively capitalized 
at $1 billion—for the whole world. 

Pitiful though these quantities are, 
they represent the largest source of 
capita! supply accessible to Africa. 
The United States itself, the world’s 
largest holder of capital, has con- 
tributed about $100 million in an 


Decer her 12, 1960 


emergency fund to Africa, about $20 
million in technical assistance, about 
$13 million as part of the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund (scarcely more 
than 100th of its world-wide loan 
total. ) 

What are African 
supposed to accomplish with these 
pittances? The overall Volta Dam 
project, on which all the hopes 
of rationalizing Ghana’s economy 
rest, will cost about $1 billion. Two 
other dams in West Africa, Kuilu 
and Konkoure, would cost about $1 
billion apiece. The great Inga Falls 
project on the Congo River would 
cost $4 billion—it would be the 
largest installation of its kind in the 
world and would remake the whole 
economic structure of Central Africa. 
These are only the most prominent 
“heavy” projects. What of roads. 
schools, agricultural institutes, studies 
of water tables, etc.? 

And what about the countries out- 
side Africa? What of India, the 
heart of the “Free World’s” position 
in Asia, which for want of capital 
and other kinds of assistance is fall- 
ing further and further behind on 
its current Five Year Plan, a plan 
in explicit with the 
fabulous successes racked up by the 
appalling and bestial Chinese Com- 
munist programs to the north? 

What does an African, or an In- 
dian, or a Venezuelan feel like when 
he is confronted with Black’s wisdom 
and moderation? He feels the way a 
poor man almost always feels when 
he talks to a rich man—that the rich 
man just doesn’t understand what 
life is all about. 

True, Black is doing something, 
and has done a great deal more than 
most of us ever will do, and this is 
better than nothing. But he is very 
far from telling us how we are going 
to stop the catastrophe which is 
building up all over the world, 
which is what the concept of “eco- 
nomic development” really involves. 
Black is too slow, too portly, too re- 
spectable a lover of his own subject 
and profession. At his pace he is not 
—and we are not—going to win. 


governments 


competition 








The Process 

of Education 

By Jerome S. Bruner. New paths 
of learning and teaching. “Like an 
industrial diamond, it is a working 
gem.”—FRANK G. JENNINGS, Satur- 
day Review $2.75 


The Conscience of 
the Revolution 

By Robert Vincent Daniels. 
Communist opposition in Soviet 
Russia during the crucial years, 


1917-1929. $10.00 


The Economics 

of Defense in 

the Nuclear Age 

By Charles J. Hitch and Roland 
N. McKean. How we can ‘select 
defense policies that will make ef- 
ficient use of our economic re- 
sources. A RAND Corporation Re- 
search Study. $9.50 


The Diplomacy 

of Economic 
Development 

By Eugene R. Black. Proposals 
for immediate steps to increase the 
effectiveness of economic aid to un- 
derdeveloped nations. $3.00 


Industrialism and 
Industrial Man 

By Clark Kerr, John T. Dun- 
lop, Frederick H. Harbison, and 
Charles A. Myers. A new view of 
the industrial metamorphosis that 
is everywhere diverting the lives of 
men into new channels. $6.00 


The Export 
Economies 

By Jonathan V. Levin. Patterns 
of development in countries whose 
economies depend on the export of 
raw materials. $6.75 
The Soviet 
Industrialization 
Debate, 1924-28 

By Alexander Erlich. A search- 
ing interpretation — with present 
day value — of the controversy over 
Russian industrialization. $6.00 


The Transformation 
of Russian Society 
Edited by Cyril E. Black. An 
analysis of developments since 1861 
in fields from economics to philos- 
ophy. $9.75 
Higher Education in 
the United States 

THE ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 
Edited by Seymour E. Harris. 
The economic challenges that col- 
leges must face in order to maintain 
high educational standards. $5.50 


At all booksellers 


PB larvarn 
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“THE SHOW ON THE WHCLE js; 
DELIGHT.” —john McCarten, The ‘iew Yorke, 
The Theatre yd and Dore Sct ary 
ent 


A New Musical Comecy 


h THE 
UNSINKABLE 


THe New Leaver welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
not exceed 300 words. 


DEAR EDITOR 


SACCO-VANZETTI 


letters should 





colonialism is no longer a real issue (maybe 


not to white colonialists, but the Africans in 





I regret my inexact quotation of Upton Sin- British East Africa and Portuguese Africa "9 ; 
clair’s views on the Sacco-Vanzetti case (“Dear aren't living the life of Riley). Of course 1] MOLLY BROWN ek 
Editor,” NL, October 31). Perhaps the most have heard of the partnership between the Music & Lyrics by MEREDITH WILLSON ©) 
troubling aspect of the case is the narrow colonialist and the African, but as many an Book by RICHARD MORRIS ' 

i “possi ilty,” “pr i i it i DORE SCHARY Ny 
margin between “possibly guilty,” and “prob- African has said before me, it is the same re- Directed by 


with TAMMY GRIMES 
HARVE PRESNELL 
MAIL ORDERS FILLED—Mon. thru Thurs. Evgs.: Orch 


of which the law, the courts and Jationship that one finds in the partnership of 


a rider and a horse, and need [ tell you who’s 


ably guilty,” 
the jury cannot take account. 





I made it plain in my review (NL, September who? If Tas wants to say that the Afro-Asian |] $8.60; Loge $6.90; Mezz. $5.75, 4.80, 3.80, 2.9 
26) that I do not think now and have never bloc is a racialist bloc, I will agree with him fg 375, seo, 3.0 it net ae sn 
~ . —_ s) ees ata re b . * ) pee . mreae Loge $4.30; Mezz. $3.80, 3.00, 2.50. Sat. Mats 
thought that the two anarchists were proved with the following qualifications: It represents Oren. $5.40; Loge $4.80; Mezz. $4.30, 3.80,°3, 230 


guilty beyond a reasonable doubt; hence their the colored peoples of the world, two-thirds of 
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conviction and execution was a miscarriage of 


justice. Actually, the word “possibly” comes 
closer than “probably” to defining my own 


feeling about the case. The point is that after 
an examination of all the testimony, 


Fre d Moore 


including 


that of Upton Sinclair, and Carlo 


Tresca, the only thing that remains clear is that 
Sacco and Vanzetti were neither guilty nor 
innocent beyond a reasonable doubt. That un- 


happy doubt is their unfortunate legacy. 
I think that this discussion of the case has 
with the policy and 


LEADER, as 


much in line 
THe New 
profitable to its readers. 


Columbia, N. J. 


been very 


tradition of well as 


James Rorry 


FAMILY OF MAN 


(NL, October 17), I found 
myself confronted with Sal Tas’ “Power Blocs 


In a recent issue 


and the Congo,” an article which will go down 


in history as one of the best misinterpretations 
of current affairs in Africa. 


Tas gets off to a “swinging” start in his first 


paragraph, when he implies that all negotiation 
Asians and 


and liaison between Africans and 


the rest of the 


” 


world are done “in various 


devious ways.” Who has been more devious in 
affairs than the East West in 
Afro-Asian countries of the 
Bible, they left with 
Indefensible! The con- 


forgotten. 


world and the 


dealing with the 
world? Arriving with the 
the land! 
cept of the 

In the second paragraph 


Henry Cabot Lodge’s tenure 


Colonialism! 
family of man totally 
Tas says: “During 
at the UN Afro- 
Asian demands were put through even if they 
Western 
Somehow the fact slipped by me that the UN 


had nothing to do with interest.” 
was formed to promulgate Western philosophy 
and interests solely. It is supposed to be an 
organization where all men can express their 
philosophies and their interests; a forum for 
discussion of vital issues and the determination 
is best for the world: a world that 
includes East, West and Afro-Asia. 
“The Afro-Asian bloc has in reality 
increasingly a racialist bloc.” In the body of 
this paragraph from which I have quoted part 
of the Tas sweetly tells us that 


of what 


become 


last sentence, 


30 


the entire earth’s population (except for poor 
old China, who hasn’t made the grade yet) ; 
and it has one thing in common—it has been 
a victim of white supremacy and prejudices of 
one form or another. Yes, you may call them 
racialist, if you define a racialist as one who is 
tired of the white man’s yoke around his neck 
and throws it off, one who seeks and gains in- 
dependence, one who seeks to help others in 
gaining this same self-determination and one 
who is not intimidated by either East or West 
but one who stands up for what is justly due 
to all peoples as members of the 
man.... 

Los Angeles 


LYNNE C. SHIFFLETT 





THEATER PARTIES 


All trade union and fraternal or- 
ganizations are requested when plan- 
ning theater parties to do so through 
Bernard Feinman, Manager of The 
New Leader Theatrical Department, 





7 East 15th St., N.Y.C, Phone: 
Algonquin 5-8844. 
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effects AGAINST FIRE LOSS. 


ACT NOW to insure your dwelling, household and personal 


House insurance up to 4 families. Also extended insurance and liability. 


LOW COST FIRE INSURANCE 
With the oldest co-operative society in the U.S.A. (Founded in 1872) 


WORKMEN’S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, INC. 


227 E. 84 St., New York 28, N. Y. (Also branches in 15 states) 
Insurance in force: Over $183,250,000 Assets: Over $2,600,000 
WRITE FOR FOLDER NOW! 
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How to Acquire 
1 Permanent 
Savings Habit 
in Minutes 


Learning to save isn’t the easiest 
thing in the world. But thousands 
of Americans have discovered a 
way that requires no learning — 
buying U.S. Bonds on Payroll 
Savings. Just ask your company’s 
bond officer to set aside any 
amount you wish each payday. 
You’ll be surprised how little it 
changes your spending habits— 
and how quickly your savings will 
grow. Try it and see! 


U.S. SAVINGS BONDS ARE MORE 
THAN A GOOD WAY TO SAVE 


You save automatically with the 
Payroll Savings Plan. 


You now get 334% interest at ma- 
turity. 

You invest without risk under a 
US. Government guarantee. 

Your money can’t be lost or stolen. 


You can get your money, with in- 
terest, anytime you want it. 


You save more than money—you 
help your Government pay for peace. 


Buy Bonds where you work or bank. 





NOW every Savings Bond you own —old 
ornew-—earns 44% more than ever before. 








The good things of life—including 
Peace—cost money 


Every Bond dollar you set aside 
for a new home, education, 
retirement, helps build national 
security .. . so you can enjoy the 
good things you’ve saved for. 








Just sign your name and you're saving! Buying U.S. Bonds on 
payroll savings requires no “‘saving skill.” Your payroll 
clerk does the saving for you. 


§g@ You Save More Than Money 
a With U.S. Savings Bonds 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement, It is 
donated by the People’s Educational Camp Society, Inc., in cooperation 
with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America 








You don’t lose a penny if 
your Bonds are lost or 
destroyed. Since 1941, 
1,300,000 Bonds have been 
replaced by the Treasury 
Department at no cost to 
the owners. 
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Do your Christmas shopping ¥ Please send THE NEW LEADER for one 
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at home—at ease—and 
at a saving! 


First gift 
Subscription 
$6.00 
Each 
additional gift 
subscription 
$4.00 


Your own subscription—new 
or renewed—may be included. 


You may give THE NEW 

LEADER to your friends or to 

one or more of the many for- 

eign students and libraries on 

our list who are waiting for 
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